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POETRY: 


The following beautiful lines are from the pen of 
Mrs. L. H. Sicserasy of Hariford, Conn. a lady of 
distinguished Jiterary taste and acquirement, while 
on avisit to Arlington House. Mrs. Sigourney first 
learned that to a /Voman was the Father of his coun- 
try mainly indebted for that education and disci- 

line in bis youth, which led him to the glories of 
his after life. Proud of her sex she made a journey 
to Fredericksburg, sought for, and with difficulty 
found the neglected grave of the Matron, and com- 
posed the following tribute to the memory of the 


Moruer or WASHINGTON. 


Mother of him whose God-like fame, 
The good throughout the world revere, 
Ah! why without a stove or name 
‘hus sleep’st thou unregarded here !, 


Fair pensile branches o’er thee wave, 
And nature decks the chosen dell, 

Yet surely on thy hallowed grave, 
A nation’s mournful sighs should swell. 


Rome with a burst of filial pride 
The mother of the Grachii viewed; 
And why should we restrain the tide 
Of reverential gratitude. 


She to sublime Volumnia paid 
Her tribute of enraptured tears, 
When thedread chief that voice obey'd 
Which sternly curbed his infant years. 


Thou in the days of Sparta’s might, 
Hadst high on her illustrious roll 

Been rank’d amid those matrons bright 
Who nobly nursed the great of soul. 


For disciplined in Wisdom’s school, 
The lotty pupil own’d thy sway, 
And well might he be skill’d to rule 

So early nurtured to obey. 


No enervating arts refined 

To slumber lull’d dis heaven born mig ht; 
No weak indulgence warped thy mind, 

To cloud a hero’s path of light. 


Say when upon thy shielding breast 
The saviour of his country hung, 

When his soft lips to thine were press’d 
Wooing the accents of thy tongue ; 


Or when bis infant hands were taught, 
By thee in simple prayer to rise, 

Say were thy own devotions fraught 
With heighten d incense for the skies ? 


Well may that realm confiding rest 
Heroes and mighty Chiefs to see, 

Which finds its infant offspring blest 
With monitors and guides like thee. 


Some future age than ours more just 
With his shall bind thy honour’d name, 
And raise exulting o’er thy dust 
The monument of deathiéss fame; 


Shall thither bid young mothers wend 
To bless thy spirit as they rove, 
And learn while on thy tomb they bend 
For heaven to train the babes they love. 


SELECT TALES. 


From ths New York Mirror. 


THE HISTORY OF UNCLE SAM AND HIS 
WOMANKIND.—by J. kK. PAULDING. 


I told you sometime ago about the unseemly be- 
haviour of Uncle Sam’s boys: how they wanted to di- 
vide his new lands among themselves; and how they 
quarrelled about the old man not doing his duty by 
them, in the way of protection. But, as it did not 
concern my business at that time, I said nothing of 
his daughters, of whom he had a goodly family, all 
buxom, industrious hussies; nor of his wife, who, as 
all the world knows, talked and scolded by the hour, 
and was never quiet in the house five minutes at a 
time; so that what between the boys, the girls, and 
the old woman, Uncle Sam had a time of it; espe- 
cially during the winter season, when they had no- 
thing to do but sit disputing in the chimney-corner 
from morning ti}! night. 

The old lady, Uncle Sam’s wife, according to the 
marriage contract, had a house and establishment of 
her own, where she played the mistress finely, and 
bit her thumb at him, as if he had been nobody, in- 
stead of her wedded husband. Report said, and I 
believe it spoke truth at this time, that she was a 
mighty capricious body, that hardly knew her own 
mind; and, instead of treating her children on all 
oceasions alike, had ever some pet or another among 
them, on whom she lavished her favours, to the ex- 
clusion of the others, for the time being. But, on 
the whole, she made Uncle Sam a tolerable wife, as 
tumes go, and took special good care of his money, 
except when it was to be spent on her own back.— 
She always made out to have plenty of cash for ber 
own househo!d expenses, and never wanted her pin- 
money, though the rest of her family might be on short 
commons. She was exceedingly jealous of her dig- 
nity, and would never let Uncle Sam have a finger in 
any pie of hers; though sometimes, when the wore 


thy old gentleman put his arms akimbo, and plucked 
up courage to say no to some of her extravagant 
schemes of domestic improvement, she madea great 
to do, and cackled about the house for all the world 
like an old hen that has lost her last chicken. 

The daughters were in the maiu honest, indus- 
trious, good girls, but they took after the old lady, in 
being most almighty talkers; and, besides this, had a 
pestilent notion that Uncle Sam did not do by one 
as he did by the other. He never patted one on the 
cheek, or kissed her rosy lip, that the rest did not 
pout in a corner for a whole day; and if he happened 
to give one of them a new gown, or a pair of ear- 
rings, or any such matter, the others would spit fire 
at him, like so many mad pussy-cats, and raise a fine 
dust in his chimney corner, But, notwithstanding 
these kick-ups, they were a very united family, and 
prided themselves on having a common interest in 
every thing. In truth, the little bickerings they 
sometimes had were nothing but April showers, that, 
as it were, cleared the air, and produced a fresh crop 
of good will and sisterly affection. One thing was 
repeatedly observed of them, that let them be quar- 
relling never so bad, they almost always pulled to- 
gether against a common enemy. 

But after living in this way, sometimes falling out 
and invariably making friends again, until they had 
many of them grown up, a bone of contention was 
somehow thrown in among them, which, it was 
feared, would at length dissolve the family union, 
that, notwithstanding these little squalls, had flourish- 
ed an example of prosperity and happiness to the 
whole country round, insomuch, that the neighbours 
looked up to it with equal envy and admiration. It 
seems that some of the girls, being, as 1 said before, 
naturally given to industrious habits, and fond of ma- 
king a tritle of pocket-money for themselves, had set 
up various little domestic manufactures within doors, 
such as spinning, weaving, making straw bonnets, 
and the like; which the others, being inclined to dif- 


ferent occupations, such as cultivating the garden, at- } 


tending to the dairy, and it may be, sometimes 
reading romances and poetry, did hold in great con- 
tempt, and take every opportunity to laugh at incon- 
tinently. This by degrees bred a terrible hubbub in 
Uncle Sam’s family, insomuch that the worthy pa- 
triarch had no rest night or day, and at divers times 
applied to the old lady to interfere. But he only 
-uvathis fingers, for-every body said she generally 
—_ matters ten times worse by trying to mend 
them. 

Things went on at this rate for some time, and 
Unele Sam was privately heard to declare, that he 
most devoutly wished all the young baggages fairly 
married and settled off; ‘‘though,” added the good 
simple soul, ‘heaven help the man that undertakes 
to manage them.” At length, step by step, by little 
and litte, a habit of contention grew up among 
them, so that they never met without having a fling 
at cach other. One party became perfectly idle, out 
of pure spite; and the other spent all their time in 
huddling together, scolding and talking, and coming 
to resolutions to play the deuce, and turn up jack in 
the house, if something was not done to quiet the 
idle jades, who did nothing but read romances, aud 
write poetry for the New York Mirror. 

By the marriage-compact between Uncle Sam and 
his wife, it was agreed that matters of import in the 
family affairs should be talked over and settled in 
the old lady’s premises, and under her special sanc- 
tion, All the privilege reserved to the old gentle- 
man was that of saying YES and NO; witha special 
injunction, that he should avoid the latter on all oce 
casions, on penalty of a good scolding from his wife, 
aud short commons at dinner. The old gentleman, 
after casting about and turning the matter this way 
and that way, inside and out, upside down and topsy 
turvy, and cudgelling his brains till they foamed up 
like whip-sylabub, at length determined to call these 
refractory damsels before the old lady in her own 
house, and leave it to her to settle the matter; at the 
same time he could not help laughing in his sleeve 
at whata d—l of a job he had bequeathed her.— 
‘‘Let them scold it out,” thought he; “1 wash my 
hands of it.” So he set himself down and smoked 
his pipe, like ahearty old cock as he was. 

Now the obstreperous damsels were accordingly 
called together belore the old lady, who had a hot 
cup of strong tea ready for them; and, having initia- 
ted each into a little gentle excitement, by plying 
her with the cooling beverage, desired them to tell 
what they had to say in as few words as possible; for 
the old lady loved to hear herself talk a great deal 
better than she did any body else, you may depend 
upon it. 

The first that spoke was one of the elder sisters, 
the eldest but one, who was called Miss Massy Two- 
shoes, a notable, clever, sensible, well-educated girl, 
a great lover of cucumbers and dumb-fish; but she 
was a pretty particular loud talker, for all she liked 
dumb-fish. She stated to the old lady, in as many 
words as possible, what I shall not repeat, for the 
special reason that I will not be accessary to increas- 


ing the burthens of posterity, which will be con- 
demned to bearenough without my aid, provided, 
they are obliged to read all that has already been 
spoken and Written on the subject. Suffice it to say, 
that Miss Massy made out a tolerably clear case, 
and proved to the satisfaction of every body that was 
of the same Opinion before, that domestic industry 
consisted entirely of work done in manufactures, 
two or three miles from home; that spinning jennies 
were the cornerstones of national prosperity; and 
weaver’s beams the best of all possible weapons of 
defence against a foreign enemy. 

‘The next. sister that spoke was Miss Carolina, 
who was reckoned one ot the genteelest of the fami- 
ly, though her complexion was a little bronzed, on 
account of her sleeping ina room that fronted the 
south, where she was rather too much exposed to 
the sun. Whether this southern aspect affected her 
temper or not, I can’ttell, but she was a highespirit- 
ed litle body, and had lately given the old woman, 
and Uncle Sam too, a great deal of uneasiness, by 
threatening to marry against their consent, and set 
up for herself under his very nose. She was a very 
fine girl, but rather fond of show, and somewhat ex- 
travagaut with her allowance, in consequence of 
which she was sometimes short of money. All this 
she laid at the door of Uncle Sam/’s partiality for 
some of the other sisters, though it was shrewdly 
suspected that her being so often out of pocket was 
parily owing to the baggage having such a hankering 
after travelliug and jinketting about all summer, that 
the moment the birds begau to sing and the flowers 
to bloom at home, neither the old man, or the old 
Harry could keep her within doors. Like the wild 
ducks and geese, she was seen flying north as soon 
as the rivers and lakes were clear of ice. But for 
all this, I cant help saying, that if 1 were a bachelor 
I should like to have such a baggage for a wife, though 
she is such an enemy to union that I fear 1 should 
have some trouble to keep her in order. 

Be this as it may, Miss Carry made a consider- 
able iong talk, in which she clearly proved to the 
satisfaction of those who did not disagree with her, 
that domestic industry was occupying one’s seli 
abroad instead of at home; that spinning Jennies were 
the foundation of all abominations, and not the pil- 
lars of independence; and that she herself would un- 
dertake, with a sling and a stone, to discoinfit all the 
weaver’s-beams in the universe, with Goliath at their 
head. How she proved all this 1 can’t explain: for, 
may I be ‘eternally onswoggled,” as they say in 
Kentucky, if 1 ant not so utterly confounded with 
elucidations, vindications, declamations, and obser- 
vations on this horrible subject, that if 1 do not lose 
my wits before itis finally settled, [ shall certainly, 
in pure gratitude, fouad an hospital for politicians 
who have lost their reason by reasoning. 

Miss Massy and Miss Carry, being the two an- 
tipodes, or extremes in this case, like two blades 
ofa pair of shears, got all the other sisters crimped 
up between them, and, as it were, almost cut them 
intwo. There was Miss Pen, « bouncing girl, in a 
quaker bonnet, a plain industrious creature, but a 
great belle just about this time, because she had a big 
voice, held the purse-strings, and carried mighty 
sway in the family, insomuch that the rest of the sis- 
ters complained, thut for several years past Uncle 
Sam and his wife had spent more money on her than 
all the rest of the girls put together.” Peu bad a 
charming face, and au agveeable aspect; but if you 
looked at her back, she was rather #utch built, as 
they say. 

‘hen there was Miss Virginia, the eldest of the 
girls, who, I confess, was a great favourite of mine, 
though a little proud, and on the shady side of thirty. 
She was an independent baggage, who always thought 
for herself and acted tor herse}f. She took her own 
way inevery thing, and went quietly to work, without 
scolding or making a hubbub in the family, except on 
very special occasions. J always thought her a girl 
of excellent principles, aud looked upon her as one 
of the main stays of Uncle Sam’s family, which she 
often presided over with dignity and diseretion.— 
Virginia was uo great hand at the spinning-jenny and 
weaver’s-beam, but she was fond of rural economy, 
and delighted in the innocent and gentle excitements 
of a country life. Above all, she knew her own 
mind, which is an excellent thing in man or woman; 
and it was said correctly, you always knew where to 
find her, to wit, at home. 

There was also Miss York, as she was called; for I 
ought to have observed before that-Uncle Sam and 
his old woman had a queer notion of ealling their 
daughters after the different states of the Union, be- 
cause they considered it patriotic. Miss York was 
the largest of the family, a buxom, easy-tempered 
creature, who had so many employments about the 
house, that she did not fly intoa passion when one of 
them was interfered with. If she had any fault, it 
was that of not knowing her own mind for one half 
an hour together; though, in justice to her, I must ob- 
serve that she accounted for these frequent changes 
from north to south, and east to west, very ingenious- 


Jy. She was perfectly independent, she said; and 
girls that could do as they pleased had a right to 
chauge their opinions as often as they pleased, or 
where was the use of being one’s own mistress? ‘he 
rest of the girls often taunted her with this, but she 
got off very well by saying it was better to be a fea- 
ther, blown about by the wind, than an old rusty, 
weather-cock, which, if it once got wrong, remained 
so to the end of time. Probably one reason why Miss 
York seemed sometimes to oat about, as it were, 
without rudder or compass, was, that she grew so very 
large that when a notion sprung up in ene end of 
her head, it was so far to get to the other, that it died 
of old age before it arrived there; and so, when an 
impulse waked up in her heart, body o’ me! if I don’t 
suspect it fell fast asleep before it arrived at the ex- 
tremities. While it was glowing in one place the 
other remained quite cool; and it seldom or never 
happened, that every part of this stout spinster was 
under the same impression at one and the same time. 
Now your little people, like Miss Rhoda, another of 
Uncle Sam’s daughters, are not subject to such con- 
tinrencies, A spark will set them on fire from the 
rout to the cellar, and the smallest atom of a little 
local interest, like a stone thrown into a puddle, will 
agitate them from the centre to the circumference. 
It is next to impossible to make a very large person 
angry all over ut the same time, while the — ofa 
pin will convulse a litue contentious body like Miss 
Rhoda. I thought it meet to say thus much in be- 
half of a young woman, with whom I have long 
kept company, and for whom, I confess between 
ourselves, | have a sneaking kindness; more especi- 
ally as some certain persons, who owe all their con- 
sequence to her patronage and good-will, have lately 
taken upon themselves to disparage her before Uncle 
Sam and the old woman more than once. I maintain 
that she can hold up her head on every occasion and 
every where, with any of Uncle Sam’s girls, and snap 
her fingers at her detractors, who are no better than 
they should be; and indeed not half so good, for that 
matter. 


On one side of Miss York sat a sly little toad, Miss 
Counecticut; a hard name for a spinster, but never 
mind, young ladies always live in hopes of getting 
rid of such incumbrances; and on the other, a tight, 
small affair of a damsel, known among the family as 
little Jersey Blue, trom her having a couple of beau- 
tiful blue eyes as ever looked through a pair of spec- 
tacles. Little Conn, as she was called, wasa mighty 
snug, steady-going girl; alittle prinky, but not averse 
to a training or a thanksgiving frolic. ‘There was 
nothing she loved like sparking it of a Saturday 
night; and nothing she abominated like travelling on 
Sundays, unless tochurch to be married. She had 
several sweethearts in her day; but, somehow or 
other, lost them all. However, she did very well 
by the matter, for she prosecuted them for a breach 
of promise, aud recovered damages sufficient to con- 
sole the most inconsolable damsel that ever died of 
a broken heart. She was an industrious, pains-taking 
body, and the best hand at housekeeping among 
Uncle Sam’s daughters. She saved all the goose 
feathers, and could make wooden nutmegs that would 
deceive auy of the Coenties-slip grocers. 

Little Jersey Blue and Miss York slept in the 
same room together, but, as frequently happens, they 
did not agree the better for that. It seems that aa 
old gentleman, called in the family Unele Charles, 
had, a great many years ago, when they were very 
young, bequeathed them each a piece of land, which 
when they grew up they cultivated as a garden spot. 
A creek ran between them, which abounded in fish 
and oysters, of which'the girls were excessively fond, 
and they were eternally disputing about this matter, 
though every body said there was quite enough for 
both ofthem. Miss York claimed the whole creek, 
because, she said, her piece of ground was six times 
as large as the other; but little Jersey Blue, who had 
a tougue and temper of her own, flouted such notions. 
She said that if Uncle Charles was such a fool as to 
give Ler sister all the land, she was not sucha fool as 
to give up all the water, and therefore she was resoly- 
ed to have her full share of the oysters. This bred 
great contentions between them, insomuch that [ am 
sorry to say they at last got to pulling eaps over a fine 
oyster bed. Hereupon the friends of the family in- 
terfered, and advised them, as they were both of 
age, to go to law about the matter, which many peo-~ 
ple thought was getting out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. However, Miss York, being, as I said, a good- 
uatured, fat spinster, consented to waiveher rights, 
and both sides referred the matter to the justice, se- 
crelly determining in her own mind to submit quict- 
ly to his decision, provided it was in her own tavor; 
and _— the affuir stood at the period of which I 
speak, 

*But it is high time I say something of Uncle Sam’s 
youngest daughter, who, because she slept in the 
west chamber of the house, which was very large, 
went by the name of the Great West, for she was 
quite stout of her age, and had grown up, as it were 


like Jack’s beau stalk, ina single night, and claim- 
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ed not a little on account of hergreat size. Some 

ople said she had rather outgrown her discretion, 

t it was behind her back, for if she had heard it, 
I warrant you she would have eee them a sound 
box on the ear. She was a wild, graceful hoyden, 
that cared nothing for dress, and was all the while 
riding on horseback; that is when she could get one 
to ride, for uncle Sam was very much afraid she 
would meet with some accident, she rode at such a 
rate. But she was a fine, high-spirited girl, an ho- 
nour to the family, and who would make an excellent 


wife toa man that carried a tight rein, and sat stiff 


in the saddle. There were several other daughters, 
whose names I shall not particularise in this place, 
fii some of them at least, will be noticed by 
and by. 

The time being come, they all appeared in their 
best bibs and tuckers, in the presence of the old la- 
dy, who had thrown open the great hall of the union 
and made up her mind for the first time since she 
was married, to listen instead of talk. Uncle Sam 
kept at an awful distance, for he had heard enough 
about this matter to serve him all the rest of his life. 
Being requested to speak according to their respec- 
tive ages, and not interrupt each other, Miss Virgi- 
nia opened the case. ~ 

She was moderate, didactic, and metaphysical; but 


_ on the whole, made a very respectable figure on the 


occasion; and, as she had a right to do, (being the 
eldest sister, ) gave the young baggages a great deal 
of good advice about obeying their parents, loving 
each other with a sisterly affection, and preserving 
the family union. But when she came to this part 
of her speech, little Carry could stand it no longer, 


but interrupted her in a great passion. 


‘* Union,” said she, ** marry come up! I should 
like to know what I get by the family union, but 
cuffs instead of coppers? See here, I have calculat- 
ed the value of the union to a fraction, and find that 
I have lost at least six and eight pence of my pocket 
money by it already.” 

Then she showed her calculation, which would 
have puzzled Mr. Bowditch himself, for she knew 
no more about ciphering than the man in the moon. 

** Well, my dear-Carry,” said Miss York, with 
her usual good nature, ‘* suppose you have lost six 
and eight pence, what then? You haye only to stay 
at home next summer instead of travelling about as 
you do every season, and you'll save ten times as 
much. Now do be a good girl, do Carry, and mind 


what your parents say to you.” 


‘*J'll tell you what, sister,” replied Miss Carry, 


_ €* you'd better go and look to your oyster beds and 


let me alone.” 

And then she fell to calculating the value of the 
family union again; but happening to miss a figure 
or two, she made out her losses to be so great, that 
she almost fell into hysterics. I ought to have men- 
tioned, in the beginniug of this true history, that af- 
ter Uncle Sam had been argued out of his lands in 
the manner I formerly stated, he grew so poor, that 
each of the girls who had come in fora share of the 
family spoils, was obliged to pay her proportion of 
the expenses of housekeeping. | 

- When Miss Virginia had got through, Miss 
Massy Twoshoes replied, and talked a great deal 
about the old story of spinning-jennies and weaver’s 


beams. But as this is a worn-out topic, l shall refer 


to the seventeen thousand volumes of documeuts, re- 
ports, addresses, speeches, &c. that have been per- 
petrated on the subject. She concluded by giving 
poor little Carry a lecture on disobedience to her 
rents, but she got as good as she gave, for the 
ittle brunette cut her short. 
**The less you say about that matter, Miss Goody 
Twoshoes, the better,” said she. ‘I suppose you 
have forgot, for itis very convenient to have a short 
memory sometimes—I suppose you have forgot when 
our poor old father was fighting, not long ago, with 
old John Bull, in defence of his bacon, how you 
sneaked away, and said John was in the right, and 
that your poor old father deserved a good beating ?’— 


“And don’t you remember how, you threw up your 


eyes, like a great hypocritical old maid as you are, 
and refused to rejoice, when he at Jast got the better 
of his antagonist? Ha! Miss Goody ‘Twoshoes, 
I’ve not lost my memory, though it seems you have.” 
Miss Massy did not pretend to deny this, but 
threw up her hands and exclaimed, ‘*what a little 
vixen!” 
_Miss Virginia, and Miss Pen, and Miss Geor- 
iana, the next sister to little Carry, and the Great 
est, all called out shame on her, for treating her 
elder sister in this manner; but as for Miss York, she 
had got such a wipe about her oyster war, that she 
sat with folded arms as quiet as alamb. But little 
Carry was a match for them all. She turned to Vir- 
ginia, and exclaimed, 
“You needn’t talk, madam: how long is it since 
you wrote a saucy letter to our father, telling him 
as rouch as that he was an old fool, and didn’t know 
his own rights, or those of his daughters. If I don’t 
mistake, you were very obedient then, for you threat- 
ened if he didn’nt mind his p’s and q’s, you’d quit 
his house and kill your own mutton, “As for you 
Miss Pen, with your quaker bonnet and smooth face 
—how I do hate hypocritical faces!—as for you, 
Miss; I am almost ashamed to talk about sucha filthy 
subject; but didn’t you once fi in the face of our 
good father, (at least I thought him so then) becapse 
—because—pshaw! it makes me sick to think of it— 
because he raised the price of his whiskey! And as 
for you, Miss Georgiana, you’d better go home and 
take care of the poor old Cherokee Indian, you want 
toturn out of the,farm old uncle Charles left you, 


4 


like a creat oafas he was; and you’d better go and 
settle that. matter about the parson—you understand 
me, sister. Marry, come up! instead of lecturing 
and lecturing one in this manner, I tell you again, 
I’ve calculated the value of the family union toa 
fraction, and settled the balance by Cocker’s arith- 
metic, and there’s an ena of it.” 


Then she turned round to the Great West— 

‘*As for you, you great overgrown awk ward thing, 
you’d better go home too, and put on your moccasins. 
Onlv look at the creature? in her homespun frock, 
stitched with bark, and pinned with great thorns!— 
What a pretty figure you’d make in a drawing room, 
and who’s your mantua-maker, pray? I suppose 
you don’t remember either, when you threatened the 
old gentleman, to run away, the Lord knows where, 
because he did not choose to go to logrerheads with 
one of his neighbours, about a mill-stream, he would 
not Jet you sail bark boats on? Once for all, I tell 
you, you’re all as deep in the mud as I am in the 
mire, and had better be quiet about the family union. 
There isn’t one of you, that-has not deserved to be 
well switched half a dozen times.” 


This broadside pretty well silenced Miss Massy 
Twoshoes, and the rest of them, and almost over- 
awed the old lady, who could not help in her heart, 
however, being proud of a daughter so much like 
herself, in the matter of having a tongue in her 
head. After considering a shorttime, she looked 
round, and fixed her attention on Miss York, whose 
good temper and discretion she looked to, ina great 
measure, for settling all their family feuds. Sheac- 
cordingly called upon her for an opinion on the hest 
mode of bringing it about. 


The good spinster was somewhat puzzled. The 
truth is, her head had one opinion, and her heels an- 
other; the heart was pretty decided, but the ends of 
the fingers and toes, being, as I observed before, 
such a great way off, had each a different bias, and 
could by np means be brought to a proper under- 
standing with each other. ‘The consequence was, 
the poor girl was puzzled so many different ways, that 
she could hardly hold together, and spoke first’on 
one side the question, then the other, until Satan 
himself would have been puzzled to tell her real 
opinion, if she had any, which was doubtful. 

Now it I had been the old lady, I should have made 
something like the following speech. 


**Sit down, ycu overgrown goose, sit down till 
you can make up your mind to say something a body 
ean understand. And now hear me, young ladies. 
Touching the blessings and advantages of the family 
union, which I hope none of you doubt or disparage, 
except Miss Carry, who I advise to stay where she 
is, for nobody else will take in such a little vixen— 
touching the family union, I say, I trust there is no 
necessity for me to point out its benefits and bless- 
ings. Miss Carry may calculate them if she pleases, 
but I can’t help laughing to think of her pretending 
to cipher, when I remember she never could tell the 
amount of three yards of calico at sixpence a yard. — 
But, as] was saying—what was I saying—O! you will 
never agree, if you continue to differ in this way all 
your lives—at least, that is my present opinion.— 
The best manner of settling this question would be, 
to think of the manifold advantages of fraternal and 
domestic union; the strength, the wealth, the dignity 
and happiness it communicates to all, and not like 
Carry there, calculate the six and eight pence it costs 
to keep the pot boiling, and the chimney corner 
warm. And then, how unseemly and wicked it is, 
for sisters to be always squabbling and fighting, and 
calling each other names, and falling into fits of envy 
und jealousy, because one outgrows the other, or is 
a little hundsomer; or because their parents give one 
arivg, another a new gown, another a pair of silk 
stockings. Such earryings on disgrace a family, let 
it be ever so prosperous, and prevents its members 
ever being happy or respectable. Wil tell you what, 
girls, you will beoome a laughing stock of the neigh- 
bourhood, and not one of the young men will ever 
cast a Sheep’seye at you. You'll never be married 
if you go on in this way; and as for Carry, I pity the 
poor man, if there be any such desperate character in 
the world, who should undertake her guidance.— 
She'll lead him a dance, Pll be bound. My dear 
daughters, | beg of you now, join hands, be friends, 
sisters again, and each follow your own tastes, In- 
clinations, and employments, without interfering with 
those of the others. Massy and the rest of you that 
like, can spin and weave, while you, Virginia, and 
those that choose, may cultivate your fruits and vege- 
tables and garden flowers, and milk the cows, in 
peace and quiet. All these employments are equally 
useful in their proper sphere, and under proper dis- 
cipline, all essential to the welfare ef your father’s 
house. Comenow, be good girls—kiss and be friends 
—and may heaven bless you all, my dear daugh- 
ters.” 

But instead of making such a discreet common- 
place speech as this, the old lady talked all round 
the compass ten times worse than Miss York. She 
declaimed and flourished away, first laucling the spin- 
ning-jenny and weaver’s beam, and then denouncing 
them as pestilent innovations, and praising the sim- 
plicity of a country life and rural occupations, until 
neither she, herself, her daughters, or any body else 
could tell what her opinion on the subject was. In 
short, after talking herself dry, and tiring her hearers 
to death, she concluded by coming to no conclusion, 
but at the same time, beseeching the girls to have 
erase keep their tempers, shake hands, and be 

riends. 


“ Well, for my part,” said Miss Massy T woshoe 


‘* I have not the least objection, provided I can have 
my will in one thing.” 

Nor said iss Carry, ce on the same condi- 
tion. 

** Nor I,” echoed all the others in chorus. 

_ ‘My dear children,” cried the old lady, with tears 
in her eyes, ** how your old father will be delighted 
with your dutiful submission. And what is it my 
darlings would have? What is the condition?” 

**¢ That we each of us have our own way in every 
thing,” cried the sisters in full chorus. 

The old lady was struck dumb at this new mode of 
preserving the family union. 

** Go,” said she at length, “ go to your old father, 
receive his blessing, and quit our presence forever, 
if such is your wicked will.” 

The refractory baggages obeyed her for once in 
their lives, and departed, erying out together, ‘‘Di- 
vided we stand, united we fall.” 

Thus was the great union of Uncle Sam’s family 
dissolved forever. But the vengeance of heaven 
overtook these unnatural children. Wherever they 
went, people pointed their fingers at them, and cried 
out, in their hearing, ‘there are the foolish virgins, 
that calculated the value of a family union, by pounds 
shillings and pence, and left the house of their father 
because they could not have their own way in every 
thing.”” Nobody would receive them, nobody would 
associate with them, and they wandered about in rags 
and beggary, a prey to each other, a scoff to the vir- 
tuous, a mark for the finger of scorn. They lived 
and died miserably. Poor Carry, the ringleader in 
this uunatural affair, was inveigled into the arms of 
a wily stranger, who after robbing her of all she had, 
honour, virtue, reputation, and fortune, ‘‘flung her 
like a worthless weed away,” and left her to perish 
by the roadside. 


MANUSCRIPT OF THE MONK, 
Recording the Discovery of the Island of Madeira, 


Before I am summoned to that offended tribunal, 
to propitiate which L have passed so many years in 
penitence and prayer, let me record for the bene- 
fit of others the history ofone, who, yielding to fatal 
passions, embittered the remainder of his own days 
and shortened those of the adored partner of his guilt. 
Let my confession be public, that warning may be 
taken from my example; and may the sincerity with 
which I acknowledge my offence, and the tears which 
I have shed, efface it from the aceumulated records 
of the wilfulness and disobedience of man! 

Ina few days this attenuated frame will be mingled 
with the dust from which it sprung, and scattered by 
the winds of Heaven, or by the labour of future ge- 
nerations, as chance may dictate, will yield suste- 
nance to the thistle which wars against the fertility of 
nature, or the grain which is the support of our ex- 
istence,—to the nightshade with its deadly truit, or 
the creeping violet with its sweet perfume. The 
heart which has throbbed so tumultuously with the 
extreme of love, and which has been riven with the 
excess of wo, will shortly pant no more. The 
mind which has been borne down by the irresistible 
force of passion,—whica has attempted to stem the 
torrent, but in vain, and since the rage of it has 
passed away, has been left like the once fertile val- 
ley whichhas been overflown, a waste of barrenness 
and desolation,—will shortly cease from its wearied 
action. In afew brief days must appear in the pre- 
sence of an offended, yet merciful Saviour, who, of- 
fering every thing, weeps at the insanity of our rejec- 
tion. Let then the contessions of Henrique serve as 
a beacon to those who are inclined to yield to the 
first impulse; when, alarmed at the discovery of their 
errors, they will find that conviction has arrived too 
late, like me, they will be irresistibly impelled 
against the struggles of reason and of conscience. 

[am an Englishman by birth: my parents were 
called away before 1 was five years old; yet still I 
have a dreaming memory of my mother—a faint re- 
collection of one at whose knees | used, each night, 
to hold up my little hands in orison, and who blessed 
her child as she laid him to repose. 

But I lost those whose precepts might have been 
valuable to me in after life, and was leit to the guar- 
dianship of one who thought that, in attending to my 
worldly interests, he fulfilled the whole duty which 
was required of him. My education was not neglect- 
ed, but there was no one to advise me upon points 
of more serious importance. Naturally of a fiery 
and impatient temper,—endued with a perseverance 
which was only increased by the obstacles which 
presented themselves, I encouraged any feeling to 
be working in my mind in preference to repose, 
which was hateful. ‘lo such excess did it arrive as 
I grew up, that difficulty and danger, even pain and 
remorse, were preferable to that calm sunshine of 
the breast which others consider as enviable. I could 
exist but by strong sensations: remove them, and | 
felt as does the habitual drunkard in the morning, 
until his nerves have been again stimulated by a re- 
petition of his draughts. My pursuits were of the 
same tendency: constant variety and change of scene 
were what I coveted. I felt a desire ** to be impri- 
soned in the viewless winds, and blown with restless 
violence about the pendant world.” At night I was 
happy; for,as soon as sleep had sealed my eyes, I 
invariably dreamt that I had the power of erostation, 
and, in my imagination, cleaved through the air with 
the strength of an eagle, soaring above my fellow 
creatures, and looking down upon them and their 
ceaseless drudgery with contempt. , 

To a mind thus, constituted by nature, and un- 


checked by counsel, it is not surprising that the darl- 


ing wish and constant idea was to roam the world; 
and the vast ocean, which offered to me the means 
of gratifying my passion, was an object of love and 
adoration. If 1 had not the wings of the eagle with 
which faney had supplied me in my dreams, still I 
could fly before the wings of the wind, and, as inm 
zrial excursions when asleep, leave no track behind. 
As soon as I had arrived at the age which allowed ' 
me to take possession of my } roperty, I sought the 
element so congenial to my disposition. For some 
years I continued the profession, and was fortunate 
in my speculations; but I cared little for gain: my 
delight was in roving from clime toclime, flying be- 
fore the gale,—in looking with defiance at the vast 
mountainous seas which threatened to overwhelm 
me,—in the roaring of the wind,—in the mad raging 
of the surf,—in the excitement of battle,—even in 
the destruction and disasters of the wreck. 

It may be a source of astonishment that I arrived 
at the age of thirty without ever feeling the sensation 
of love; but so it was. ‘The most powerful of excite- 
meuts, which was so to influence my future existence, 
had not yet been called into action; but it was roused 
at last, and, Jike the hurricane, — every thing 
before it in ruin and desolation. I was at Cadiz, 
where I had arrived with a valuable cargo, when it 
was proposed that I should witness the ceremony of 
taking the White Veil. As the young woman who 
professed was of a noble family, and the solemnit 
was to be conducted with the greatest solemnity, 
consented, The magnificent decorations of the 
church, the harmony of the singing, the solemn peal- 
ing of the organ, the splendid robes of the priests in 
contrast with the sombre humility of the friars and 
nuus, the tossing of the censers, the ascending clouds 
of frankincense, and, above all, the extreme beauty 
of the fair devotee, produced feelings of interest 
which 1 had not imagined could have been raised 
from any description of pageantry. When the cere- 
mony was over, I quitted the church with new and 
powerful sensations, which at the time I could not 
precisely analyze. But when I laid down on my 
eouch, | perceived that, although the splendour of 
the rites were but faint in my recollection, the im- 
age of the sweet girl kneeling before the altar was 
engraven on my heart. I felt an uneasiness, a rest- 
lessness, a vacuum in my bosom, which, like that in 
the atmosphere, is the forerunner of the tempest. I 
could not sleep; but tossing from one side to the other 
during the whole night, rose the next morning fever- 
ish and unrefreshed. 

Following, as usual, the impulse of my feeling, I 
repaired to her relative, whohad taken me to witness 
the ceremony, and persuaded him to introduce me 
at the wicket of the convent. 

As she had yet one year of probation previous to 
her taking the final vows, which were forever to ex- 
clude her from the world, io seeing her there was no 
difficulty. Her duteous resignation to the will of her 
parents, her serene and beautiful couutenance, her 
angelic smile—all contributed to the increase of my 
passion; and, after an hour’s conversation, I left her 
with my heart in a state of tumult, of which it isnot 
easy to express the idea. My visits were repeated 
again and again. Ina short time Il declared my sen- 
timents, and found that I was listened te without of- 
fending. Before I quitted Cadiz, which my engage- 
ments rendered imperative, I obtained from her a 
reciprocal acknowledgment: and as there were still 
nine months to pass away previous to her decision 
upon a monastic life, before that period had elapsed 
I faithfully promised to return, and claim her as my 
own. As we professed the same faith, and she had 
only been sacrificed that the possessions of her bro- 
ther might not be diminished by the fortune which 
her marriage would require, 1 did not anticipate any 
objections from her parents. I required no dower, 
having more than sufficient to supply her with every 
luxury. We parted: our hands trembled as we lock- 
ed our fingers through the grating; our tears fell, 
but could not be mingled: our lips quivered, but 
could not meet; our hearts were beating with excess 
0. love, but 1 could not strain her in my embrace.— 
‘‘In three months more, Rosina!” exclaimed I, as I 
walked backward from the grating, my eyes still fix- 
ed upon her. Till then, farewell, Henrique!— 
Relying upon your faith and honour, I shall not hesi- 
tate to cherish your dear image in my heart;”—and 
overcome by her feelings, Rosina burst into tears, 
and hurried from my sight. 


{ sailed with prosperous gales, and arrived safel 
at my own country. My ventures were disposed of: 
I reglized a large sum of money, had completed all 
my arrangements, and in a few days intended to re- 
tarn to Cadiz to fulfil my engagement with Rosina. 
1 was in the metropolis impatiently waiting for the 
remainder of freight to be put on board of the vessel 
in which I had taken my passage, when, one even- 
ing, as I was sauntering in the Park, anticipating the 
bliss of rejoining the object of my affection, 1 was 
rudely pushed aside by a personage richly attired, 
who was escorting two of the ladies of the Court.— 
Fired at the insult, and, as usual, acting upon the 
first impulse, I struck him in the face, and drew my 
sword—forgetting at the time that I was in the pre- 
cincts of the palace. I was imprisoned: my offence 
was capital: my adversary wasa relation of the King. 
I offered a large sum for my release; but when they 
found out that I was wealthy, they rejected, as I in- 
creased my offers, until I was souapellog to sacrifice 
one half my worldly possessions to escape from the se- 
verity of the Star Chamber. But the loss of property 
was nothing: I had still more than enough: it was the 
dreadful length of my confinement, during which 
anxiety had swelled hours into days, and days into 
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- 
of torture and suspense. I had been incar- 
see more than a year before 1 could obtain my 
release. When in my imagination I conjured up 
Rosina lamenting my infidelity, reproaching me 10 
her solitude for my broken vows, and (there was 
madness in the very thought) yielding in her resent 
ment and ber grief to the solicitations of her = 
and taking the veil, I was frantic; I tore my wot 
beat the walls of my prison, raved for rend 
offered to surrender up every shilling that 1 pos- 
sessed. 

Freedom was obtained at last; I flew to the sea- 

and chiding the winds 
coast, chartered a small vessel, 
as we scudded along, because they Wow no sé 
with a force equal to my impetuous desires, arrl 
at Cadiz. It was late in the evening when I disem- 
barked and repaired to the convent; 80 exhausted ith 
I by contending hopes and fears, that it “It aie 
difficulty Icould support my own weight. totter- 
ed to the wicket, and demanded my Kosina. 

“Are you a near relation, inquired the porter: 
ess, ‘hat you request the presence of a sister?” — 
Her interrogation decided the point; Rosina had 
taken the veil, had abjured the world and me for 
ever. My brain reeled, and I fell senseless on the 
pavement. Alarmed at the circumstance, the por- 
teress ran to the Lady Abbess, informing her that a 

erson had asked for Sister Kosina, and, receiving 

ver answer, had fallen senseless at the wicket. Ro- 
sina was present at the narration; her heart told her 
who it was; also told her that I had not been faith- 
less. Joy at my fidelity, and grief at her own pre- 
cipitancy, which rendered it unavailing, overpower- 
ed her, and she was led to her cell in a state as pitia- 
ble as mine. 

When 1 recovered my senses, I found myself in 
bed. [had been there for weeks in a state of mental 
alienation. With reason and memory misery re- 
turned, but I wasno longer in the phrenzy of ex- 
citement: my mind was as exhausted as my body, and 
1 felt a species of calm despair. Convinced that all 
was lost, that an insuperable bar was placed between 
Rosina and me, I reasoned myself intoa kind of phi- 
losophy, and resolved, as soon as I could recover my 
strength, to fly from a place which had been the scene 
of so much anticipated happiness, and of so much 
real wo. 5 

One desire still remained; it was to see Rosina 

previous to my departure, that L might explain the 
cause of my delay. Conviction told me that it was 
wrong; but the impulse I could not resist: had I not 
yielded to it, I should have been unfortunate, but not 
guilty. 
to her, upbraiding her for her precipita- 
tion, and imploring a final interview. Her answer 
was uffecting—it brought showers of tears from my 
eyes, and again inflamed my love. The interview 
was refused, as it could be productive of no benefit, 
and would outy carry forth feelings in opposition to 
her duty; but it was so kindly, so gently negatived, 
that it was evident her inclination was at variance 
with her pen; and on my repeating the request, as a 
proof that her affection had been sincere, she uawill- 
ingly acceded. 

We met—for our misery, for our guilt, we met. 
From that moment, | resolved never to abandon her 
—religion, virtue, morality, every feeling was borne 
away by the re-appearance of the object of my ado- 
ration; and before the interview was over, L again 
dared to breathe vows of fidelity to one who had de- 
voted herself toher God. ‘This cannot be, Hen- 
rique,” said Rosina; ** we must meet no more; re- 
fiect, and you will be convinced of its impropriety. 
No dispensation trom the vow will be permitted by 
my parents—all hopes of union in this world are 
over—oh! may we meet in Heaven!” and she clasped 
her hands in anguish as she disappeared. 

1 returned home, every pulse beating to madness. 
Again Laddressed her, imploring another meeting; 
but received a firm denial. So far trom being baffled 
at this addition to the obstacles which presented 
themselves, it but increased my determination to 
surmount them. ‘To overcome her duty to her pa- 
rents, to induce her to trample on her vows to God, 
to dety the torments of the Inguisition, to release her 
from bolts and bars, to escape from a crowded and 
fortified city—each and every difficulty but inflamed 
my ardour—every appeal of conscience but added to 
my wilful determination, 

Although hitherto [had abhorred deceit, my first 
act was one of duplicity. I wrote to her, stating that 
I had been permitted au interview with her friends, 
and had made known to them what had passed; that 
they had listened to me, and were disposed to yield; 
and although it was kept a secret from her, in a few 
months her vows would be dispensed with. 

How cruel—how selfish was my conduct, but it 
answered my intention, Buoyed up with the pros- 
pect of future happiness, Rosina no longer struggled 
against the fatal passion—no longer refused to see 
me, and listen to my vows of eternal fidelity. Deeper 
and deeper did she drink of the intoxicating draught, 
until it had effaced trom her mind, as it already had 
from mine, every other sensation than that of love. 
Although I could have kissed the ground which she 
trod upon, and have suffered the torments of a mar- 
i for her sake, it was with the pleasure of a demon 
that I witnessed my success, and hailed her falling 
off from religion and from virtue. 

Six months had passed away, during which, by 
bribes to the porteress, and the yielding of my mis- 
tress, I had contrived to obtain admittance by night 
into the convent garden. One evening J informed 
her that her parents, menaced by their confessor, had 
rescinded their promise to me, and had decided 


upon not obtaining her dispensation. Every thing 
had been prepared, that she might have.no time for 
reflection; hurried away by her own feelings, my 
persuasions, and my protestations, she consented to 
fly with me to my own country. [ bore the embling, 
fainting girl in my arms—effected my escape from 
the convent and the city—embarked on board of a 
vessel which I had ready to weigh at a moment’s 
youu and was soon far distant from the port of 
adiz. 

It was near midnight when we embarked, and I 
bore my treasure down into the cabin of the vessel, 
muffied up in my cloak. Her nun’s dress had not 
been laid aside, for [ had not provided myself with 
any other change of raiment. 

Before morning it blew fresh. Rosina, who, as 
well as I, had abandoned herself to that powerful 
love which engrossed us, lay supported in my arms, 
when the captain of the vessel, coming down to speak 
to me, perceived that she was arrayed in the reli- 
gious attire. He started when he viewed it, and has- 
tily quitted the cabin. I had a presentiment that all 
was not right; and, removing my arms from Rosina, 
repaired on deck, where I found him in consultation 
with the crew. The subject in agitation was their 
immediate return to Cadiz to deliver us to the Inqui- 
sition. I resisted the suggestion; claimed the vessel 
as my own, having chartered her, and threatened im- 
mediate death to any one who should attempt to al- 
ter the course; but it was in vain. ‘Their horror at 
the sacrilege, and theirfear of being implicated in, 
and suffering the dreadful penalties attending it, bore 
down all my arguments: my promises and my threats 
were alike disregarded. 

I was seized, overpowered, and the vessel steered 
in for the land. I raved, stamped, and imprecated 
in vain: at last I declared that we all should suffer 
together, as 1 would denounee them as having been 
aware ot my intentions, and state that it was only in 
consequence of my having refused to submit to far- 
ther extortion, that they had not fulfilled their agree- 
ment. ‘This startled them; for they knew that the 
Inquisition gladly seized upon all pretexts; and that, 
even if not convicted, their imprisonment would be 
long. Again they consulted; and, heaving the ves- 
sel to the wind, they hoisted out the long boat. Hav- 
ing thrown into hera scanty supply of provisions and 
water, with a few necessaries, they brought up the 
terrified Rosina from the cabin, and, placing her in 
the boat, they cut the rope by which it was towed, 
and we were soon left at a distance astern. 

Glad to escape from the cruelty of man, I cared 
little for the danger to which we were subjected from 
the elements. lconsoled my frightened Rosina; L 
stepped to the mast, hoisted the sail, and steered ina 
southerly direction, with the intention to land on 
some part of the African coast. So far from being 
alarmed at my situation, I felt happy. was ina frail 
bark; but I had within it all that lL cared for in this 
world. I sailed I knew not where, but Rosina was 
inmy company; I felt the uncertainty of our fate, but 
was more than compensated by the certainty of pos- 
session. ‘Ihe wind rose, the sea ran high, and curl- 
ed in threatening foam; we darted with rapidity be- 
fore it; and, steering with one arm, while Rosina was 
clasped in the other, I delighted in our romantic situ- 
ation; and, pleased with the excitement which it erea- 
ted, I was blind tothe danger which we encountered. 

For six days we ran beforethe wind, when an ac- 
cumulation of clouds upon the southern horizon in- 
dicated that we should have a change. Lhad no com- 
pass in the boat, but had steered by the sun during 
the day, and by the stars during the night. L now 
considered myself well to the southward, and deter- 
mined upon -running eastward, that L might gain the 
African shore; but the gale wastoo stroug to permit 
me to bring the broadside of my small bark to the 
wind, and | was compelled to continue my course iu 
a southerly direction. 


For the first time, a sensation of alarm came over 
me; we had but two days’ sustenance, and kkosina was 
worn out by constant exposure. I myself felt the 
necessity of repose; it was with difficulty that Leould 
keep my eyelids raised; every minute Natare imperi- 
soy demanded her rights, and 1 nodded at the 

elm. 

I was ina melancholy reverie, when I thought that 
I perceived, as the clouds on the horizon occasional- 
ly opened, something that had the appearance of the 
summit of a precipice. They closed again; L watch- 
ed them with anxiety until they gradually rolled 
away, and discovered a lofty island, covered with 
trees and verdure down to the water sedge. I shout- 
ed with delight, and pointed it out to Rosina, who 
answered my exultations with a faint smile. My 
blood eurdled at the expression of her countenance; 
for many hours she had been in deep thought; and L 
perceived that the smile was forced to please me, the 
intelligence I had imparted affording her but little 
pleasure. I ascribed it to weariness and exhaustion; 
and hoping soon to be able to relieve her, I steered 
direct for the only part of the shore which promised 
us a safe descent. Inan hour I wasclose to it; and, 
anxious to land before dark, I steered the boat with 
the sail hoisted through the surf, which was -much 
heavier than I expected. As soon as her bow struck 
the beach the boat was thrown on her broadside, and 
it required all my exertion to save my beloved, 
which | did not effect without our being completely 
washed by the surf, which, in a few minutes, dashed 
the boat to pieces. I bore her to a cave at a short 
distance from where we landed; and, wrapping her 
up in acloak which I had saved from the boat, took 
away her nun’s attire, and exposed it in the power- 


ful rays of the sun, 1 went in search of food, which 


I soon obtained; banana and cocoa-nuts grew in pro- 
fusion and in beauty, and fresh water ran down in 
noisy rills. I borethem to her, and congratulated her 
that we were now beyond pursuit, and in a spot which 
ptomised to supply us with all that we required.— 
She smiled languidly: her thoughts were elsewhere. 
Her clothes were dry, and I brought them to her: she 
shuddered at the sight of them, aud seemed to muster 
up her resolution before she could put them on.— 
Night closed in upon us, and we remained in the 
cave; our bed was tormed of the cloaks and the sail 
of the boat; and, locked in each other’s arms, sepa- 
rated from all the world, and living but for each 
other, we fellasleep. The morning broke: nota 
cloud was to be seen through the blue expanse. We 
walked out, and dwelt in silent admiration upon the 
splendour of the scene. The island was clothed in 
beauty: the sun poured forth his genial rays upon the 
wild fertility of nature; the birds were warbling forth 
their notes of joy: the sea was calm and clear asa 
mirror, reflecting the steep hills which towered 
above each other. ‘Here then, Rosina,” cried }, at 
last, with rapture, ** we have all that we require, 
blessed in each other’s love.” 


Rosina burst into tears: ‘*All—all, Henrique, ex- 
cept an approving conscience, without which I feel 
that I] cannot live. I love you—love yeu dearly— 
dote upon you, Henrique; you cannot doubt it after 
all that has Occurred; but now, that the delirium of 
passion has subsided, conscience has been busy—too 
busy, tor it has embittered all; and [ feel that happi- 
ness has flown for ever. I wedded myself to God; 
Lchose my Saviour as my spouse; | vowed myself to 
him—was received by him at the altar; and I aban- 
doned this world for that which is to come. What 


him, to indulge a worldly passion, sacrificed eternity 
for perishable mortality, and there is a solemn voice 
within that tells me that Lam an outcast from all hea- 
venly joys. Bear with me, dear Henrique! I mean 
not to reproach you, butl must condemn myself;—I 
feel that { shall not long remain here, but be sum- 
moned before an offended Lord and Husband.” 


**Merciful Saviour!” cried she, falling on her 
knees, with imploring eyes to heaven, ‘‘punish him 
not—pardon him his faults; for what are they, com- 
pared to mine? he made no vows, he has committed 
no infidelity, he is not the guilty one. Spare him, 
QO Lord, and justly punish her who has seduced him 
into crime!” 


My heart smote me; I threw myself on the ground, 
and wept bitterly. I felt that it had been my dupli- 
city which had destroyed her virtuous resolutions; 
my selfisliness which had ruined her peace of mind, 
and had plunged her into guilt. She knelt by me, 
persuading me to rise, curbing her own feelings as 
she kissed the tears from my cheeks, promising ne- 
ver to wound my peace again. But it was goue— 
gone for ever; my crime burst On me in all its mag- 
nitude; [felt that L nad been guilty of a grievous and 
unpardonable sin, and had ruined the one | loved as 
wellas myself. She was still on her knees; kneeling 
by her side, 1 prayed to offended Heaven for mercy 
and forgiveness. 
pirations; and, with the tears of repentance flowing 
down our cheeks, we remained some time in the aiti- 
tude of supplication, At last we rose, **Do you feel 
happier, Rosina?” inquired L. Rosina smiled mourns 
tully in reply, aud we returned to the cave. | 


For many bours we spoke not, butremained in sad 
communion with our own thoughts. ‘The night again 
closed_in, and we lay down to repose; and, as I clas 
ed herin my arms,'f fel: that she shuddered, aud 
withdrew. Lvreleased her, aud retired to the other 
side of the cave, tor | knew her teelingsand respect- 
ed them. From that hour she was no more to me 
than a dear and injured sister; and, although her 
frame hourly wasted away, her spirits seemed grad- 
ually to revive. At the expiration of a fortnight, 
she was too much reduced to rise from her bed, anid 
I passed day and night sitting by her side in repen- 
tance and in tears, for [knew that she was dying. A 
few hours before she breathed her last she appeares 
to recover a little, and thus addressed me:— 

“Henrique, within this hour a balm has been pour- 
ed into my breast, for a voice tells me we are both 
forgiven. Great is our crime; but our repentance 
has been sincere, and | feel assured that we shall 
meet inheaven, For your kindness—tor your unceas- 
ing love, you have my thanks, and an attachment 
which Heaven does not forbid—for now it is pure. 

We have sinned, and we have pleaded, and obtained 
our pardon together; together shall we be hereafter. 
Bless you, Henrique! pray for my soul, still clinging 
to its earthly love, but pardoned by him who knows 
our impertection, Pure Mother of God, plead for 
me! Holy Saviour, who despised not the tears and 
contrition of the Magdalen, receive an unfaithful, but 
repentant spouse into your bosom; for when I made 
my vow, thou knowest that my heart—” 


With what agony and grief did I hang over the bo- 
dy! with what bitter tears did I wash the clay coli 
face, so beautiful, so angelic in its repose. In the 
morning, 1 dug her grave; and cleansing my hands, 
which were bleeding, from the task, returned to the 
corpse, and bore it, in its nun’s attire, to the recep- 
tacle which had prepared. I laid it in; and, col- 
lecting the flowerets which blossomed round, strew- 
ed them over, and watched till sunset; then I covered 
her up, laying the earth, in small handfulls, as light- 
ly on her dear remains, as the mother would the co- 
verlid upon her sleeping babe. Long it was before 
I could prevail on myself to soil that heavenly face, 


or hide it from my aching eyes, When I had, I felt 


‘ 


have I done’—i have been unfaithful to him—leift’ 


She joined me in my fervent as- | 


that Rosina was indeed no more, and that I was in- 
deed alone. 

For two years I remained in solitude. I erected a 
rude chape over her grave, and there passed my days 
in penance and contrition. Vessels belonging to 
other nations visited the island, and returning home 
with the intelligence, it was taken possession of ant 
colonized. ‘To their astonishment, they found me; 
and, when I narrated my story and my wishes, al- 
lowed me a passage to their country. Once more I 
embarked on the trackless wave, no longer my de- 
light; and as the shore receded, I ~watehed t the hum- 
ble edifice which I had raised over the remains of 
my Rosina; it appeared to me as if a star had settled 
over the spot, and I hailed it as a harbinger of grace. 
When I landed, I repaired to the convent to which I 
now belong; and taking the vows of abstinence and 
mortification, have passed the remainder of my days 
in masses for the soul of my Rosina, and prayers for 
my own redemption. 

| Such is the history of Henrique; and may it be a 
warning to those who allow their reason to be seduced 
by passion, and check not the first impulse towards 
wrong, when conscience dictates that they are stray- 
ing trom the paths of virtue! 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


A SOLDIER’S TALE.—sy Joan matcom, Esa. 


I shall never forget the scene. The evening pa- 
rade was over, and our officers assembled in groups, 
were sauntering over the ground, discussing the 
news of the day, and planning schemes of amuse- 
ment for the morrow. A short way in front were a 


trenchments; and immediately in rear of our cam 
ground were our German auxiliaries sitting before 
their tents,—some with long pipes, deeply engaged 
in the silent solergnity of smoking; and others raising 
a choral stave, and, in the wild and beautiful strains 
of their country, singing themselves home. The 
wood and watering parties had just returned from 
their labours, and the general bustle of the camp was 
beginning to settle down in the low hum, preparato- 
ry to repose. Our band of music, however, still 
lingered on the ground, playing some old national 
airs, and delighting the lovers of Scottish song by 
whom it wasattended. The last sunset gleam, warm 
and gorgeous, was sleeping on the hills, in glorious 
contrast with their sombre shadows, lengthening 
over the land, like outposts of the night. 

‘* One air more before we go,” cried an officer to 


diately it strack up the beautiful strain of Durandarte 
and Balerma, breathing of love in death, in the fight 
of Roneesvalles, from whose ficld of fame we were 
then not far distant. The effect of the music was 
heightened to a thrilling degree by the time, place, 
und circumstances in which it was performed: the 
plaintive and flute-like tones sighing like a death- 
wail, and chording with the deep bass of trumpet 
and trombone, which pealed forth, deepened and 
rolled away in dying thunder through the calm. 

The performance had just ceased, when we were 
suddenly roused from the reverie in which it had 
entranced us, by the trampling of a steed bearing an 
aid-de-camp, at full gallop. Suddenly he reined in 
his charger before the tent of our commanding of- 
ficer, to whom he delivered certain despatches; and, 
ubserving that he had a long ride before him, im- 
mediately resumed his journey, and setting spurs to 
prepares was soon lost in the gathering gloom of 
might. 

It is with a strange and thrilling sensation—when 


un advance before daybreak is heard in camp, ac- 
companied as it always is, with the ominous serving 
out of three days’ provisions, and sixty rounds of 
ball cartridge to each man; together with the bustle 
of packing up the heavy baggage—the noise and hub- 
bub in the camp—ihe deep and hollow rolls of the 
great guns, dragging up from the rear—and the con- 
gregating together of the officers in their tents, pree 
paring for the movement; some speculating upon the 
results of the coming battle, some smoking cigars 
and jesting with death; some musing upon absent 
friends, ruminating on the past or peering into the 
future; and, perchance, a few—a very few thinking 
beings, pondering on the final destiny of man, the 
mystery of death, and the searehless secret beyond 
the grave. Having made our brief arrangements for 
approaching events, and feeling the chill of night 
beginning to be severe, I quitted the tent along with 
two messmates, Wade and Fitzmaurice, and we 
seated ourselves by a blazing wood fire, a few yards 
in front of our canvass habitation. Our conversa- 
tion, as might be supposed, turned upon the expect- 

ed events which to-morrow’s dawn would usher in, 

when, observing that Fitzmaurice remained silent 

and thoughtful, ** Ill lay a bet,” said Wade, ‘that 

our friend here has a love-affair on band; and that 

there is some fair lady in England of whom he is 

thinking; for I’m sure nothing less could make a sol- 

dier, and one of the Lights too, look so melancholy 

upon the evening of a battle, with the stirring pros- 

pect of a glorious affair with the enemies of his coun- 

try so near at hand.” 


_ ** You have guessed rightly,” answered Fitzmau- 
rice, with a faint smile; *‘the thought of a fair girl 
is indeed busy at my heart. My passion, though 
not unknown to her, nor, as I believe, unreturned, 
was yet,—owing to a sense of my dependent situa- 
tion, and the uncertainty of a soldier’s life, never 


formally declared; and though this seems all the bet- 


ter under present circumstances, yet, strange to say, 


body of pioneers, raising redoubts and forming in-. 


the band, which was preparing to depart; and imme- 


an enemy is immediately in front—that the order for | 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


I cannot help regretting not having spoken out, and 
made a confession of my attachment.” ’ 

‘* Nonsense,” rejoined the other; ‘*if you live to 
return home, you will find her waiting you, and it 
will then be time enough. I have greater cause than 
you to be thoughtful, being already betrothed to the 
woman I Jove most upon earth, and of whom to-mor- 
row may deprive me for ever. But of the fortune, 
of which you regret the want, I almost regret the 
possession,—for a poor man is at least pretty sure 
of the afiection of his mistress; but it was so long 
before I obtained from mine something like even a 
reluctant consent, that I have since had some painful 
misgivings, lest she may have been wrought upon by 
the remonstrances of her friends, to accept what, in 
point of fortune, they might consider an advantage- 
ous Cffer, and thus have been induced to give her 
hand, where she could not bestow her heart. I] own, 
however, that this was a mere suspicion, perhaps 
unjust to her, and which 1 have endeavoured to dis- 
miss from my mind. I have merely mentioned it 
at present to show that life is never free from annoy- 
ances; and that the wealth, of which you regret the 
want, has not conferred happiness on me. And now, 
since we have been thus far each other’s confidants 
in these matters,—should we all live to return to 
England, you two shall be present at my marriage, 
and give me your opinion of the bride.” _ 

‘Yo this prospective arrangement we readily agreed; 
and in order to prepare for the approaching conflict, 
at an early hour we retired to rest. 

To be awakened from a sound sleep, even to the 
ordinary labour of life, is felt for the moment to be 
unpleasant,—what then must it be to be startled from 
the deep repose of the weary soldier, to the work— 


‘not of life, but of death—from the dreams of happi- 


ness and home, to the horrors of the bloody trade,— 
from refreshing rest into murderous turmoil! 

At the beat of the warning drum, we got under 
arms, and marched in the shadow of night to the ad- 
vanced posts, where we remained under cover of a 
stunted wood until daybreak. 

At the first gleam of dawn, a signal gun was fired, 
and we rushed on to the attack. The fight was long 
and bloody,—but British valour, ardent as enthusi- 
asm, confident as faith, and obstinate as the instinct 
of the bull-dog, was at Jength crowned with success; 
and the day whieh had been lowering and tempestu- 
ous, was clused with victory and a golden calm. ‘The 
sound of the trumpet was succeeded by the song of 
birds, and the roar of the battle by the vague and 
mystic lullaby of the coming night. ‘The remnant 
of our regiment had assembled on the slope of a 
green hill, to which the stragglers of the Light Com- 
pany were returning, singly, and in pairs; and | 
came up to the ground just as the last of the survi- 
vors seemed to have arrived. 

He who has been a sojourner for long years in dis- 
tant lands, knows with what tremors and misgivings 
the home of his youth is approached: but those are 
faint compared to the feelings with which the sur- 
vivor of the battle’s bloody day rejoins the remnant 
of his regiment, which returns at night. With a 
palpitating heart I heard the calling of the muster- 
roll, and marked with breathless suspense, the pauses 
that succeeded each familiar name—to which there 
was no reply. At length, those of my two friends 
were called, and, with lightened heart, 1 heard the 
response of their well-known voices. Our meeting 
was one of delight and congratulation; and, as the 
tents did not come up, we bivouacked beneath an 
old tree during the night. 

The succeeding events of the campaign I pass over, 
as not being in any way connected with my story. 
Suffice it therefore to say, that the conclusion of the 
war took place a few months aiter this affair; and 
having passed unscathed through its various vicissi- 
tudes, by a more than usual good fortune, we all three 
met in London, that great rendezvous of military 
men upon their return from abroad, 


We adjourned to the Old Slaughters Coffee-House 
in St. Martin’s lane, where we passed the evening; 
in the course of which Wade adverted to his mar- 
riage, which, he informed us, was to take place ina 
few days, and claimed the fulfilment of our promise 
to be present at the ceremony; at which we renewed 
our engagement to attend. Accordingly, at the time 
and place appointed, we arrived together; there were 
few persons present, and they were but indistinetly 
seen, in the dim light of a curtained apartment. 
The bride was led into the room, deeply veiled, so 
that we could not distinguish her features. Her 
head was bent downwards, and she seemed much af- 
fected during the ceremony, but began to regain her 
composure towards its close. As soon as it was 
concluded, she lifted her veil, and looking timidly 
upwards, disclosed a face of exquisite beauty, beam- 
ing through tears. At that moment I was suddenly 
startled by a deep, convulsive sob; and, tarning round, 
beheld Fitzmaurice, pale as ashes, and staggering 
towards the door, through which he instantly glided 
nwey. My first impression was, that he felt sick, 
owing to the warmth and closeness of the room; but, 
upon observing the simultaneous agitation of the 
bride, who seemed about to faint, a suspicion flashed 
aeross my mind, that, in the new married lady, he 
had recognized the object of bis own attachment; 
while her violent emotion seemed to indicate some 
secret intelligence between them, and to render it 
probable that the fears which Wade had expressed 
to us, respecting the state of his wife’s heart towards 
himself, were but too well founded. However this 
might be, he did not seem to have observed Fitz- 
maurice’s agitation and sudden departure, and pro- 
bably ascribed the momentary indisposition of the 


ae 


bride to the feelings natural to a young woman on 
such an occasion. Meanwhile, the company having 
partaken of some refreshments, the new married pair 
set off upon their jaunt, and the party separated. 

Pondering upon the scene I had just witnessed, I 
returned to my lodgings; but, feeling the time te- 
dious, I passed the evening at the theatre, I retired 
to rest, rather fatigued, but could not sleep, so much 
were my thoughts haunted by the events of the day. 
As Fitzmaurice had promised to call upon me on the 
following morning, 1 waited with impatience till the 
appointed hour; but it came, and passed, and he did 
not arrive. A second and a third elapsed, and still 
he came not. I then feared he might be unwell; 
and feeling certain misgivings respecting him, I 
forthwith sallied into the street, and proceeded to- 
wards his lodgings. 

Upon arriving there, and inquiring for my friend, 
1 was informed, that, on the afternoon of the prece- 
ding day, he had come home in a state of great ex- 
citement; and, having hastily packed up his baggage, 
and discharged his bill, had ordered a hackney coach, 
in which he drove away—no one knew whither. 
There was something in all this ill-calculated to ease 
my apprehensions, and I forthwith set on foot an in- 
quiry after him, but I could obtain no clue to a dis- 
covery; and, after trying to trace out his movements 
in vain, I gave up the pursuit, hoping that time or 
chance would throw some light upon his sudden and 
mysterious disappearance. 

After the pertls and privations of war, the news of 
peace had been hailed in the camp as tidings of great 
joy; and, in common with others, the return to my 
country, and the comforts of home, were pleasant 
thingsto me. But, as soon as the novelty was over, 
the old instinct of the soldier, the hankering after 
excitement and the love of change, again began to 
return; I became ‘‘ restless and wearisome,” and 
sought relief in the vicissitudes of travel. 

After wandering over the continent for about a 
year, I was recalled, by matters of a domestic nature, 
which required my presence in England, where, 
upon landing, I proceeded towards London, and was 
overtaken by darkness at an inn but one stage from 
the metropolis, at which I took up my abode for the 
night. In passing up stairs,-I was accosted by a voice 
familiar to my ear, and, looking up, recognized in 
the speaker my old messmate, Wade. Upon my in- 
quiring after his lady, he informed me that she was 
then along with him at the inn, where they had just 
arrived from a jaunt in the country, which he had 
been giving her, in consequence of ill-health and 
lowness of spirits; and that they were to proceed next 
day to call on a medical friend of his, who had been 
very successful in the treatment of nervous com- 
plaints, and mental dejection, and who then super- 
intended a private asylum a few miles from town, 
where many patients labouring under seemingly in- 
curable melancholy, had obtained great benefit, and 
frequently complete recovery. He said he wished 
to consult the doetor respecting his wife, whose health 
had not been improved by the means usually em- 
ployed; and, as the residence of his friend lay only a 
little way out of the direct road to London, he took 
my promise that I would accompany them on their 
visit on the following day, Upon entering the break- 
fast parlour next morning, | was introduced to Mrs. 
Wade, as a friend of her husband, who had been pre- 
sent On the occasion of her marriage. At that word 
a hectic flash fevered her cheek for a ** burning mo- 
ment,” but speedily passed away, leaving her paler 
than before. After a few common-place topics had 
been discussed, Wade asked me if I had lately heard 
from Fitzmaurice, where he was, and what he was 
about? A deeper tinge than before again overspread 
the face of Mrs. Wade, and confirmed my suspicion. 
1 answered briefly, that L had not heard of my friend 
for some time, and was not acquainted with his move- 
ments, Phe subject then dropped, and the conver- 
sation turned upon generalities, until we arrived at 
the doctor’s residence, which was within a short walk. 
of the asylum he superintended, 


He received us with a quiet kindness, rather to be 
felt than expressed. [ie was apparentl: about fifty 
years of age; of a grave but gentle demeanor, with 
an eye which rested upon its object with a fixedness 
not the Jess searching for the want of quickness and 
brilliancy. His voice was soft and low, and there 
was altogether about him an air of repose, as if the 
emotions of troubled minds, which he had so long 
witnessed, had chastened down in him all human 
passion into quiet endurance and unchanging calm. 

After dinner was over, Wade made allusion to the 
state of his wife’s health, and the doctor, after put- 
ting some questions and giving her some general di- 
rections, stole a Jook at her unobserved, and then 
rallied her upon the unreasonableness of low spirits 
in a young married woman; took occasion to advert 
to the bad consequences of indulging in any secret 
unavailing grief, which he observed, had often led to 
the most deplorable of human maladies, even mental 
derangement—of which he stated many melancholy 
cases tn the asylum under his care; and having thus 
excited our curiosity, in accordance with our wishes, 
he agreed to gratify us with a sight of some of his 
patients. We approached the asylum through spa- 
cious and beautiful grounds, and having passed its 
gates, were conducted by its superintendent to its 
secret cells. ‘The first which we entered was tenant- 
ed by a raging maniac, who stood before us with fet- 
tered hands and visage fierce and fiendlike, scream- 
ing curses upon nature, and shrieking out that there 
was no God:—his eyes glared like balls of fire, and 


the hell that raged within him had scathed a once 
sanguine and athletic frame, into a gaunt spectre—a 


ghastly and thunderstricken ruin. Though but in 
the summer of his years, his hair was silver gray, 
and streamed around his brow, in wild and wintry 
wreaths. His bold and reckless spirit, in the pride 
of intellectual power. had dared to search the un- 


-searchable—to question—to doubt—to disbelieve, 


till at length he sunk into the abyss of atheism, and 
nature seemed such a fearful and inscrutable mystery 
to his bewildered mind, that he became horrorstruck 
at his own thoughts, and went raving mad. His fits 
of blaspheming fury were succeeded by sudden de- 
jection, and trembling terror, and sore dismay, when 
he would sink down on his knees and weep like a 
child. We gladly retired from this awful spectacle 
of a ruined spirit, and proceeded to the next apart- 
ak in which we beheld a victim of the gaming 
table. 

Heir to a handsome fortune and naturally ambi- 
tious, he had associated with the magnates of the 
Jand, and * vied in vanities” with the wealthiest and 
the worst of its sons. But his means, though great, 
were not equal to his demands, and, ashamed to re- 
trench, he took to the gaming table, where with 
hopes deferred, health impaired, and fortune wasted, 
his days and nights fevered away in agonizing dreams, 
till at length he was cast out from the haunts of St. 
James, a beggar and a maniac. Upon entering the 
cell we found him seated on the floor, where, in ima- 
gination, he pursued a phantom game, and raising 
his head at our approach, he regarded us with a gaze 
of horror, and erying, with the voice of despair, 
** Jost, all lost!”—struek his head with his clenched 
hands; and fell back upon the fioor exhausted with 
agony. 

These frightful cases of excited insanity were too 
much for the nerves of Mrs. Wade, and we were 
about to quit the asylum, when our conductor pro- 
posed that we should see some cases of a less agitat- 
ing description among the victims of melancholy. 

** My patients, (observed he,) who labour under 
mental dejection, are most numerous; and sad to say, 
the cureless sorrow is chiefly incident to the most 
amiable and highly-gifted of human beings,—for the 
glowing fancy and the warm and susceptible heart, 
are ever the first to fall under affliction. ‘Too keen- 
ly alive to the joys and sorrows of life, they are easi- 
ly raised to rapture, or sunk into despair.” Saying 
this, he ushered us into a neighbouring cell, whose 
inmate was standing with his back towards us, and 
his arms folded across his breast; he appeared to be 
in the deep abstraction of a distant dream, but at 
length pressing his forehead with his hand as if try- 
ing to recollect something, ‘* It cannot be (he ex- 
claimed) that she is married! her heart was mine, 
and how could she give her hand to another!—but I 
have been unwell of late, and have had delirious 
slumbers, methought she was wedded to my friend, 
and that l—oh! horrible !—was invited to witness the 
marriage.’? At these words, the speaker suddenly 
turning round, revealed, in the wan, griefworn visage 
before us, the wreck of my lost friend Fitzmaurice! 
Scarce pausing in his se Satay his gaze fixing and 
dilating upon the face of his first love, ** It was—it 
was a dream, (he continued) I knew it was—and 
here she is herself come to convince me of her truth. 
Angel of my life, let me thank thee!” and he sprang 
towards Mrs. Wade just as she was swooning away 
into the arms of her husband. ‘The doctor rushed 
in betwixt them and Fitzmaurice, and hurrying us 
out of the cell, secured the door upon the unhappy 
man, whose cries came after us, as we hastened back 
from the asylum. Upon reaching the doctor’s resi- 
dence, the carriage being in waiting, Mrs. Wade 
was helped into it by her husband, who, bidding us 
a hasty and incoherent adieu, leapt in after her and 
instantly drove away. 

The sudden meeting with the object of her first 
affection in such appalling circumstances, gave a fa- 
tal shock to a frame already wasted by secret care; a 
rapid decline succeeded, and in a few weeks she was 
released from all earthly sorrows. 

A short time previous to her death, she made a 
full confession to her husband of her previous attach- 
ment to Fitzmaurice, and of the overpowering re- 
monstrances of her friends, begging his forgiveness; 
and whatever the nature of his feelings might have 
been, he behaved to her with unremitting attention 
till her death. 

After the last duties were paid to her remains, he 
set off for the Continent, to seek, and haply to find, 
in foreign scenes, excitement to life and alleviation 
of its sorrows. | 


— 


Anecdote.—In a recent trial before the Court of 
Common Pleas in this town, the counsel for the de- 
fendant in urging upon the jury the importance of 
maintaining the strictest order ina school, and the 
responsibility of the instructer, narrated a short 
anecdote, which has before appeared in print, of a 
master who was sent for to take charge of a school 
where the pupils were proverbial for their disobe- 
dience. On the morning after his arrival he sent 
one of the largest lads for wood, who returned witha 
ponderous log and threw it down upon the floor ex- 


claiming ‘ground arms.” ‘Floor arms,” replied. 


the masier, and suiting the action tothe word, le- 
velled the scholar with his fistto thefloor. ‘After 
that,”” replied the counsel, ‘‘there was no more 
grounding arms.”? The anecdote was much to the 
point, and without doubt had weight upon the jury, 
but after concluding his argument he was astonished 
to find that he had made considerable impression on 
the judge likewise, who with a member of the bar 
then present, had been a pupil of the identical peda- 
gogue.—NWew Bedford Gaz. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Jury 14, 1832. 


The number of deaths that occurred in Philadel- 
phia during the week ending on Saturday last, is re- 
ported as 122. Of these, sir were the victims of in- 
temperance, seventeen of consumption, thirty (chil- 
dren) of summer complaint, and four were drowned. 


The Baltimore City Councils have appropriated 
twenty thousand dollars, to be expended in cleansing 
the city, and making preparations for the Cholera, 
should it appear in that quarter. 


A Paris letter writer, when speaking of the Cho- 
lera, says:—‘* There are perhaps 100,000 souls in 
Paris, that are intoxicated more or Jess, once or 
twice a week: and in this class the mortality has 
been fearful.” 


We understand that a new publication, entitled 
** the Informer,” the object of which is to give all in- 
formation concerning the health of the city, especially 
while the Cholera continues in this country, will be 
commenced on Saturday next. A bulletin connected 
with this publication will be placed at the American 
Coffee House, and at twelve o’clock each day it will 
contain all the intelligence of importance upon the 
subject of the Cholera, The first bulletin will ap- 
pear to-day. 


PERIODICALS. 

The influence of periodical publications upon the 
literature, opinions, morals and manners of the peo- 
ple, is so extensive and important that their character 
and merits cannot too frequently be made a matter of 
scrutiny and comparison. ‘* Give me,” said a close 
observer of human nature, ‘‘ the privilege of writing 
a nation’s songs, and who will may make their laws.”’ 
The same thing may be truly observed of our light 
periodicals, those which, embracing a wide variety 
of topics, and imparting to every subject their own 
peculiar colour, penetrate every cottage, and are 
read by every fireside. The influence of a press 
thus extensive and popular, is irresistible and des- 
potic. Accordingly the character of almost every 
people may be judged or designated by their perio- 
dicals, from the profound and accurate German to the 
witty and vivacious French. 

Of the papers of our own courtry, itis not difficult 
to discover and mark the characteristic and peculiar 
traits. In our dailys we see a free but hasty specu- 
lation, bold but unregulated political enquiries; in 
our weeklys, superficial but popular literature. The 
latter is the most extensive and succéssful, and per- 
haps affords some of the most favourable specimens 
of the American press. The New York Mirror 
ranks among the foremost of this class of periodieals, 
both in the spirit and ability with which it is con- 
ducted, and the taste and elegance of its mechanieal 
execution. Ithas just entered upon its 10th volume, 
with a fair reputation and a good subscription, and 
every thing to incite and reward the enterprize and 
liberality of its editors. The appearance of this print 
is equal, perhaps, to any of the English periodieals, 
and superior to most in this country. The engravings 
are executed with great elegance, and the typogra- 
phical execution is admirably neat and beautiful. Its 
editorial columns are conducted with much both of 
tact and talent, and it numbers among its contribu- 
tors several gentlemen whose genius would reflect 
honour on any country. 

Of the monthly press our city boasts several very 
creditable publications. The Casket and Lady’s 
Book, are both got up with care, and have been re- 
warded with success. The July number of the Cas- 
ket contains a beautiful coloured plate of the newest 
fashions, and comprises many articles, original and 
selected, of great merit. 

We mentioned a day or two since that the Me- 
chanics’ Free Press of this city had changed hands, 
and was about to appear in a new form. The first 
number, under the new arrangement, made its ap- 
pearance on Saturday, and is now before us. It pre- 
sents a very handsome appearance indeed, and gives 
abundant promise of taking a high stand among the 
weekly journals of our city. As the best criterion 
to the character of the publication, we annex an ex- 
tract from its leading editorial article:— 

“A more minute recapitulation, however, of the 
designs of the proprietor, of the improvements, 
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the paper has undergone, and of the principles on 
which it will be conducted, may not at present be 
inappropriate. In size, as willbe readily perce'v- 
ed, the Press has been greatly amplified: but in 
other particulars, perhaps unnoticed by the cur- 
sory observer, it has been still further extended. 
The type at present used on the paper being of 
the smaller size, we have been enabled to com- 
prise in our sheet, under the new arrangement, 
double as much matter as it before contained, 
and more reading matter than axx paper in the 
country. ‘The matter of the paper 18, we flatter 
ourselves, also considerably improved, as it em- 
braces a much greater variety of information, a 
wider selection of literary articles, and an ex- 
tension of the light reading matter customary 
and requisite in a FAMILY NEWSPAPER. In future, 
(for the unusually short time allowed to get up 
the present number has prevented the necessary 
preparations, ) the paper will contain weekly — 
Original and selected literature, comprising poetry 
and prose, tales, essays, ©. ; literary and miscel- 
laneous intelligence; notices of new works, and of 
improvements in the mechanic arts; information 
for the agriculturalist; a weekly analysis of Con- 
gressional and Legislative proceedings; proceed- 
ings of Councils, and of the Commissioners of the 
Incorporated Districts; reports of police cases; 
reports of interesting trials; biographical no- 
tices of living characters; marriages and deaths; 
carefully selected excerpts; items of intelligence; 
prices current; prices of stocks, &c. Sc. Ge. In 
selecting and arranging this immense mass of 
intelligence, as well as in the editorial duties of 
the paper, the editor will receive the assistance 
of several gentlemen of acknowledged literary 
abilities: and he cherishes the confident expecta- 
tion, that, not only to the politician but to the 
student, to the mechanic and the trader, to the 
citizen and the farmer, he will be enabled to 
furnish a paper not inferior to any emanating 
from the weekly American Press.” 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S BOOK. 

The American edition of ‘* Domestic Manners of 
the Americans,” by Mrs. Trollope, complete in oxe 
volume, has just been received in this city, as issued 
from the press of the Harpers. It is for sale by 
Messrs. Mentz & Son, and by most of the Philadel- 
phia booksellers. ‘This book is highly interesting, 
and by no means uninstruetive. Many of its pictures 
are caricatures—some of them, however, are given 
in bold colours, and are true to the life. No correct 
and unprejudiced view of this publication has yet 
been spread before the American people. The few 
bigoted and ultra notices of it that we have seen in 
the newspapers are for the most part unfair, and 
far more illiberal in their spirit than Mrs. Trollope’s 
book itself. The only proper notice we have seen of 
the publication, was made by a correspondent of the 
Commercial Advertiser, a part of whose article we 
quote:— 

lt must be remembered that Mrs. Trollope came 
to America a stranger, and under no obligations to 
suppress her honest opinions of our country and its 
institutions, of our character and manners; nor is it 
to be presumed, that while here for so short a time 
she incurred any such obligations. Now, I will chal- 
lenge any one to point out, in the extract 1 refer to, 
an opinion or sentiment which has not some founda- 
tion, and which the writer might not honestly enter- 
tain. lustead of being influenced by a feeling of 
envy or ill nature towards us, with what lively plea- 
sure for the first time, does she enter our bay of 
New York, which she thinks must be the finest in 
the world; and with what candour does she admit, 
that were it not for early impressions and associa- 
tions, she would say that she never saw a city more 
desirable than New York as aresidence. With this 

ill-natured English wife of a French valet, the iron 
railing which surrounds Hudson square, is as high 
and as handsome as that of the Tuileries, and the 
square itself only wanting frequent and careful mow- 
lng, to make it as handsome as any in London. Ad- 
missions such as these ought to satisfy us that the 
criticisms of the writer cannot be made in any in- 
stance in the spirit of every day English jealousy. 
One cannot but regret that our sensitiveness to the 
opiaions of foreigners should have become so exces- 
sive that what is but fair, and in tryth, wholesome 
criticism, should affect us almost to the same degree 
as the grossest falsehood and injustice. This feeling, 
however much to be lamented, isa natural one and 
easily accounted for. It is a morbid sensibility which 
has been generated by the aspersions of English tou- 
rists, the more deliberate and wanton slanders of En- 
glish reviewers, the grasping, exclusive, encroaching 
and intermeddling policy of the British statesman,and 
the intolerable rudeness and conceit of some of those 
ignorant and ill bred persons who come here to turn 
a penny and go home again. It is to causes such as 
these, that Mrs. ‘Trollope, had she been acquainted 
with them, would have ascribed one fact to the exist- 
ence of which she testifies, namely, that “fifteen years 


of peace have not been enough to calm the angry 
feelings of brother Jonathan towards the land of his 
fathers, the which he hateth passing well.”” These 
angry feelings she supposes to have grown out of the 
war. She is mistaken—Brother Jonathan, at the end 
of their feud, forgetful of the former tyrannical, in- 
solent and brutal bearing of John, sprang to his em- 
brace as one brother meets another after a lamented 
interruption of intercourse and friendship. But they 
met again with natures, characters and manners 
changed; the one disposed to respect, venerate and 
love his unequalled preceptor; the other envying and 
scorning, hating and fearing his grown up pupil and 
emulous competitor. 

Mrs. Trollope, as a writer, has great merits. She 
possesses genius and true sensibility, the best quali- 
ties of a writer, and therefore deserves much more 
celebrity than Basil Hall, who bad not a spark of ei- 
ther. She does not appear to have any of the Cap- 
tain’s Major-Longbow traits of character, but to ut- 
ter her own natural and unexaggerated sentiments. 

_From your extract I have extracted a beautiful 
passage, and beg you to present itagain to your read- 
ers asa justification of my opinion of Mrs. ‘Trollope’s 
merits. It is as follows: 

‘*I can imagine nothing more perfect than the in- 
terior of the public institutions of New York. There 
is a practical good sense in all their arrangements 
that must strike foreigners very forcibly. ‘The Asy- 
lum for the Destitute offers a hint worth taking. It 
is dedicated to the reformation of youthful offenders 
of both sexes, and it is admirable in the details of 
its management, as in its object. Every part of the 
institution is deeply interesting; but there isa dil- 
ference very remarkable between the boys and the 
girls, The boys are, | think, the finest set of lads 
lever saw brought together; bright looking, gay, ac- 
tive, and full of intelligence. ‘Ihe girls are exactly 
the reverse; heavy, listless, indifferent and melan- 
choly. In eonversing with the gentleman who is the 
general superintendent of the establishment, I made 
the remark to him, and he told me, that the reality 
corresponded with the appearance. All of them had 
been detected in some act of dishonesty; but the boys, 
when removed from the evil influence which had led 
them so to use their ingenuity, rose like a spring 
when a pressure is withdrawn; and feeling them- 
selves once more safe from danger, and from shame, 
hope and cheerfulness animated every countenance. 
But the poor girls, on the contrary, can hardly look 
up again, ‘They are as different 4s an oak and a lily 
alter a storm. The one, when the fresh breeze 
blows over it, shakes the rain-drops from its crest, 
and only looks the brighter; the other, its silken 
leaves onee soiled, shrinks from the eye, and is le- 
velled to the earth for ever.” 


The American edition is embellished with en- 


gravings, in which many of the scenes described by 
Mrs. Trollope are pleasantly caricatured. 


SCRAPS. 


Cheap Pitcher.—An apothecary called into a 
crockery store, to tell the vender of brittle ware 
how cheap he had bought a pitcher at another store. 
“ Tgave,” said he, thirty eight cents for it.”— 
The trader showed him one of the same size and 
pattern, for which he only asked thirty cents, being 
eight cents cheaper than the boasting seller of nos- 
trums gave for his. ‘** But,” said the apothecary, 
paid for itin medicines.”” ‘*Thatalters the case very 
materially,”’ said the man of crockery, * for now the 
pitcher will stand you in only eight cents.”’ 


Suerp versus Banies.—Crossing a neighbouring 
enclosure, a few days since, we encountered a little 
urchin about twelve years of age, whose daily busi- 
ness it was to watch and protect a large flock of 
sheep, and who, in the bargain, was encumbered 
with the care of a small child not remarkable for 
genticness of disposition. Finding him in nota very 
pleasant mood, which seemed to be occasioned by 
the turbulent spirit of the ‘little one,’ we took the 
liberty of inquiring which was the lesser trouble of 
the two—the eare of the sheep or the child? he lad 
raised up his hands, and exelaimed in the most 
earnest manner—** sooner, zur, mind forty sheep 
than one baby!” 


Original Anecdote of Chief Justice Parsons.—In 
high party times, ata political dinner, at which 
Chiet Justice Parsons was present, one of the com- 
pany spoke a good deal in favour of moderation, and 
taking sides with neither party. When he was a 
boy, he said, and his companions amused themselves 
at letering, he had always found it safest to get as 
near as he could to the middle of the plank, ‘“I’hose 
muy get near the middle of the plank, who like it,” 
said Chief Justice, ‘*but for my part, I have always 
observed, that people in that situation get the jost- 
ling on both sides, without having any weight upon 
either.” 


New Discovery.—In the July number of the North 
American Review is the following curious fact, men- 
tioned in a note to the article on ‘Habits of Insects.’ 
‘* A learned foreigner with whom we lately convers- 
ed upon the subject, (ants) gaye us the following ac- 
count of his method of ing these insects.— 
Whenever in his walks he meets with an ant-hill, he 
immediately approaches it with the end of his walk- 
ing stick. The sntscome out in great numbers, 
some to reconnoitre, and some for the mere pleasure 
of the exeursion. When the stick is pretty well co- 
vered with them, he draws it through his lips and se- 


cures them all. He describes the taste as cool and 
sourish, not unlike that of the plant sorrel.” This 
is, really, a refinement on the art of licking molasses 
which, we dare say, never has occurred to our sweet 
toothed, treakle-tongued friends, who go about 
thrusting their sticks into every unbunged molasses 
cask they meet with, We advise them to try It, In 
case of a scarcity of their fayouite liquor. The taste 
being sourish, itmust make w delightful summer’s 
beverage'—Boston Atlas. 


Lorp Brron’s Vensatitiry.—Nor was it only 
in his poetical creations that his love and power of 
variety showed itself; one of the most pervading 
weaknesses Of his life may be traced to the same fer- 
tile source. The pride of personating every descrip- 
tion of character, evil as well as good, influenced but 
too much, as we have seen, his ambition, and not a 
little his conduct; and as, in poetry, his own experi- 
ence of the ill effects of passion was made to minister 
materially to the workings of his imagination, so, in 
return, his imagination supplied that dark colouring 
under which he so often disguised his true aspect 
from the world. To such a perverse length, indeed, 
did he carry this fancy for self-defamation, that if 
(as sometimes, in his moments of gloom, he persua- 
ded himself) there was any derangement in his men- 
tal conformation, on this point alone could it be pro- 
nounced to have manifested itself. In the early part 
of my acquaintance with him, when he most gave 
way to his humor—for it was observable afterwards, 
when the world joined in his own opinion of himself, 
he rather shrunk from the echo—I have known him 
more than once, as we sat together after dinner, and 
he was, at the time, perhaps a little under the influ- 
ence of wine, to fall into that dark and self-accusing 
mood, and throw out hints of his past life with an air 
of gloom and mystery designed evidently to awaken 
curiosity and interest. He was, however, too prompt- 
ly alive to the least approaches of ridicule not to per- 
ceive on these occasions, that the gravity of his hear- 
er was only prevented from being disturbed by an ef- 
fort of politeness, and he accordingly never again 
tried thisromantic mystification upon me. From what 
I have known, however, of his experiments upon 
more impressible listeners, I have little doubt that, 
to produce effect at the moment, there is hardly any 
crime so dark or desperate, of which, in the excite- 
ment of thus acting upon the imagination of others, 
he would not have hinted that he had been guilty; 
and it has sometimes oecurred to me, that the occult 
cause of his lady’s separation from him, round which 
herself and ber legal advisers have thrown such for- 
midable mystery, may have been nothing more, after 
all, than some imposture of this kind, some dimly 
hinted confession of undefined horrors, which, though 
intended by the relater but to mystify and surprise, 
the hearer so Ittle understood him as to take in so- 
ber seriousness.—Moore’s Life of Byron. 


Power or isa certain charm 
about great superiority of intellect that winds into 
deep affections, which a much more constant and 
even amiability of manners in lesser men, often fails 
to reach. Genius makes many enemies, but makes 
sure friends; friends who forgive much, who endure 
long, who exact little: they partake of the character 
of disciples as well as friends. There lingers about 
the human heart a strong inclination to look up- 
wards—to revere; in this inclination lies the source 
of religion, of lovaity, and also of the worship and 
immortality which are rendered so cheerfully to the 
great of old. And, in truth, it isa divine pleasure! 
admiration seems in some measure to appropriate to 
ourselves the qualitics it honors in others. We wed 
—we root ourselves to the natures we so love to con- 
ceplete, and their life grows a part of our own.— 

ugene Aram, 


LonDON IN THE oF the days 
of Queen Bess, the village of Holborn or Oldbourn, 
was first joined to London properly so called, and a 
great partot High Holborn was not then in existence. 
St. Giles’s was at that time the site of a village, but 
it was not considered even contiguous to London; 
and as for Westminster, it was merely a small town 
on the southwest and south sides of St. James’s Park. 
There were gardens upon each side of the Strand, 
while the Haymarket had a hedge on one side and a 
ragged thicket of underwood on the other. The bills 
of mortality were first printed in 1606, and it appears 
from them, that there was very little increase in the 
city during the twenty-six following years; for in 
1606 and 1607, there died between six and seven 
thousand annually, a number which rose only to eight 
and nine thousand in 1652 and 1633. This of course 
was the natura! consequence of the general out-cry 
against the eneroachments of brick and mortar then 
so prevalent, that the legislature passed a law in the 
thirty-eighth year of the reign of Elizabeth, prohib- 
iting the erection of any further buildings wi:hin the 
precincts of the city.—.Vonthly Magazine, 3. 32. 


Revery.—In the flush of our warm youth, revery 
generally indulges in the future. We are always an- 
licipating the next adventure, and clothe the coming 
heroine with a rosy tint. When we advance a little 
on our limited journey, and an act or two of the 
comedy, the gayest in all probability, are over, the 
wizard Memory dethrones the witch Imagination; 
and it is the past on which the mind feeds in its mu- 
sings. Tis then we ponder on each great result, 
which has stolen on us without the labour of reflec- 
tion; tis then we analyze emotions which, at the 
time, we could not eomprehend, and probe the ac- 
tion which passion inspired, and which prejudice has 
hitherto defended. Alas! who can strike these occa- 
sional balances in life’s great leger, without a sigh? | 


What whisperings of final bankruptey! what a con- 
sciousness of present insolvency! My friends, what 
a blunder is youth!—Ah! why does truth light her 
torch, but to illume the ruined temple of our exist- 
ence! Ah! why do we know we are men, only to be 
conscious of our exhausted energies !— Young 

CaNnova.—Many authors have fancied particular 
hours of the day, or particular seasons of the year, as 
more propitious to flights of genius. Canova fancied 
the sun of Italy alone propitious to his genius; a 
clouded sky ora fogsy atmosphere cast a gloom on 
his spirits which he could not overcome, so that even 
Paris was to him the grave of genius, Napoleon 
perceived that in the bust Canova made of him, and 
which is now in the possession of Baron Denon, that 
there was wanting that grand character which dis- 
tinguished his works from the rest of modern sculp- 
tors, and observed to him, that he did not think 
had been happy in the execution. “I feel it, sire,” 
replied Canova, ‘* but I cannot help it, the clouded 
sky of France does not inspire me like the warm sun 
of Italy.” 


Nieut Sones oF THE VENETIAN GONDOLIERI.— 

I have this evening heard the celebrated melody to 

which the Venetian boatmen sing the verses of Tasso 

and Ariosto. .Their night music must be bespoken, 

as the practice is now of rare occurrence and nearly 
obsolete. I entered a gondola by moonlight, accom- 
panied by two singers, one at the head, the other at 
the stern of the boat, where they began to sing alter- 
nate verses. ‘The melody with which Rosseau has 
made us acquainted, is monotonous and declamatory 

modulation, somewhat resembling recitative; the 
tone and measure occasionally varying with the sub- 
ject of the verse. I was informed, that when these 
night songs were in general practice, an unemploy- 
ed boatman, while sitting on the quay, or in his gon- 
dola, would sing some well-known verses of Tasso, 

to the popular melody, and in tones so loud and thril- 
ling, as to reach far over the still surface of the wa- 
ters. A distant boatman catching the air and words 
would then respond with the following verse; the 
first singer rejoined with the succeeding lines, and 
the far off voices fell like echoes on the ears of list- 
eners. ‘l'hese songs were often continued all night, 
without any fatigue to the performer; and the farther 
they stood from each other, at any practicable dis- 
tance, the more enchanting was the effect to the hear 
ers who placed themselves in the middle of the dis- 
tance to listen with advantage. ‘lo demonstrate this 
effect, the singers landed with me on the shore of 
the Giudecca, and took their positions at the proper 
distance from each other, while I paced backwards 
and forwards between them, so timing my walk as 
to leave the one when he began to sing, and approaeh 
the other, whose commencement was again the sig- 
nal for my return to the first singer. By this process, 
the sense and object of these melodies beeame at 
once intelligible. The effect of the answering voices 
from the distance, was singularly impressive; they 
sounded, not mournfully, but complainingly, and 
yet they affected me almostto tears. L attributed this 
sympathy to the saddened tone of my feelings at the 
moment. The old boatman wished, he said, that I 
could hear the women of Malamocco and Palestrina 
sing the verses of ‘l'asso to this and similar melodies, 
and farther told me, that it was their wont to sit at 
evening on the sea-shore, when their husbands were 
fishing in the distance, and sing these songs in tones 
loud enough to reach the fishermen, who answered 
them in the intermediate verses. There is something 
at once beautiful and touching in this intercourse of 
affection across the waters of the Adriatic; and the 
simple notes of these melodies, whieh, in the works 
of Rosseau, are so meagre and unsatisfactory, ac- 
quire life and character when thus employed by two 
distant and solitary beings for purposes of sympathy. 
Goethe. 

INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF THE AFRICANS.— 
Notwithstanding so great a deficiency as the absence 
of a written language among them, the African must 
not be imagined as sunk in entire mental apathy. 
The enterprise of a perilous and changeful life de- 
velops energies which slumber amid the general 
body of the people in a civilized society. Their great 
public meetings and palavers exhibit a fluent and 
natural oratory, accompanied often with much good 
sense and shrewdness. Above all, the passion for 
pone is nearly universal. As soon as the evening 

reeze begins to blow, the song resounds through- 
out all Africa; it cheers the despondency of the 
wanderer through the desert; it enlivens the social 


tations of the mourner are poured forth in measured 
accents. ‘Their poetry does not consist in studied 
and regular pieces, such as, after previous study, 
are recited in our schools and theatres; they are ex 
temporary and spontaneous effusions, in which the 
speaker gives utterance to his hopes and fears, his 
joys and sorrows. All! the sovereigns are attended 
by crowds of singing men and singing women, who, 
whenever any interesting event occurs, eclebrate it 
in songs, which they repeat aloud and in public, 
Flattery, of course, must be a standing reproach 
against this class of bars; yet from this imputation 
their European bretliren are not exempt; while from 
Major Laing’s report, it appears that there is often 
present a sable Tyriscus, «ho reproaches the apathy 
of the prince and the people, and rouses them to 
scenes of yalor. Specimens are wanting of the Af- 
rican muse; yet, considering that its effusions are 
numerous, inspired Ly nature, and animated by na- 
tional enthusiasm, they seem not unlikely to reward 
the care of acollector. ‘lhe few examples actually 


given favour this conclusion. How few among our 


meeting; it inspires the dance; and even the lamen- — 
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asantry could have produced the affecting and pa- 
thetic ptr: which was uttered in the little 
bambarra cottage over the distresses of Park! These 
songs, besides, handed down from father to son, cOn- 
tain eviedently all that exists among these nations of 
traditional history. From the songs of the Jillimen 
of Soolimani, Major Laing was enabled to compile 
the annals of this small kingdom for more than a 
century.— Cabinet Cyclop. Discoveries in Africa. 

Rev. George Whitefield.—When this great man 
was in the zenith of his popularity, Lord Clare, who 
knew that his influence was considerable, applied to 
him by letter, requesting his interest at Bristol at the 
ensuing election. To this request Mr. Whitefield 
replied that in general elections he never interfered; 
but he would earnestly exhort his lordship to use di- 
ligence to make his own calling and election sure. 

Marriage.—The more married men you have, the 
fewer crimes there will be. Examine the frightful co- 
Jumns of your criminal calendars; you will there find 
a hundred youths executed, to one father of a family. 
Marriage renders men more virtuous and more wise. 
The father of a family is not willing to blush before 
his children. He is afraid to make shame their in- 
heritance. 


Palaces and poor Houses.—England is conspicu- 
ous for both these!—she has more splendid palaces 
and closely packed poor houses than any other coun- 
try in the world. ‘The repairs of Windsor Castle 
cost 1,784,174—say five millions of dollars; and those 
of Buckingham cost about 600,000/. or three millions 
of dollars more; and these extensive repairs were 
both going on at the same time for the use of the late 
king. [Wherever there are ‘ splendid palaces,” 
there must and will be closely packed poor houses; 
they are cause and effect. | 

On the evening before Dr. Chubbe died, his phy- 
sician feeling his pulse with much gravity, and ob- 


serving that it beat.more even than upon his last vi- 


sit, “My dear friend,” said he, ‘‘if you don’t already 
know, or have not a technical expression for it, [ 
will ¢el/ you what it beats—it beats the dead march.” 


To Apprentices. —The only way for a young man 
to prepare himself for usefulness is to devote himself 
to study during his leisure hours. Be industrious 
in your business—never complain tht you are ob- 
liged to work, go to it with alacrity and cheerfulness, 
and it will become a habit which will make you res- 
pected and beloved by your master or employer; 
make it your business to see and promote his inte- 
rest; by taking care of his you wall learn to take care 
of yourown. Young men of the present day are too 
fond of getting rid of work, they seek for easy and 
lazy employments, and frequently turn out to be poor 
miserable vagabonds. You must avoid all wishes to 
live without labour, labour is a blessing rather than 
a curse, it makes men healthy, and procures them 
food, clothing, and every other necessary, and frees 
them from temptations to be dishonest. 


A Dear Wire.—Lord W——r was looking very 
sour and blue ata long bill from Madam Maradan 
Carsons, enlarged, not contracted, by her ladyship. 
** W—r my love,” said her ladyship, in a tone of 
bewitching softness, ‘fare you angry with me, that 
you look so very cross?”” ** Far from it, my dear,”’ 
replied his lordship, ** I feel at this moment, you are 
dearer to me than ever.” 


Fine sense and exalted sense are not half souseful 
as common sense. There are forty men of wit for 
one man of sense, and he that will carry nothing 
about him but gold, will be every day at a loss for 
readier change. 


The heart of man is older than his head. The first 
born is sensitive but blind—his younger brother has 
a cold, but all-comprehensive glance. The blind 
must consent to be led by the clear sighted if he 
would avoid falling. 


Oppression makes wise men mad; but the distem- 
per is stil] the madness of the wise, which is better 
than the sobriety of fools. 


The late Sir Watkins William Wynne, talking to 
a friend about the antiquity of bis family, which he 
carried up to Noah, was told that he was a mere 
Ah,” said he, ‘show so, pray??— 
** Why,” replied the other, when I was in Wales, 
a pedigree of a particular family was shown to me; 
it filled up about five skins of parchment, and about 


the middle of it was a note in the margin: About this 
time the world was created.” ‘ 


After the death of Porson, his head was dissected, 
and.to the confusion of all craniologists, it was dis- 
covered, that he had the thickest skull of any pro- 
fessor in E:1rope. Professor Gall being called upon 
to explain this phenomenon, and to reconcile so te- 
nacious amemory with so thick a receptable for it; 
replied:—** How the ideas got into such a skull is 
their business, not mine; I have nothing to do with 
that; but let them once get in—that is all I want— 
once in—and I will defy them to go out again.” 


Samelus, the philosopher, dated his life not from 
the beginning of the seventy years that he lived, 
but ea the seven last years only that he lived studi- 
ously. 


The great'Duke of Marlborough, passing the gate 
of the Tower, was accosted by an ill-looking fellow, 
with ** How do you do, my lord duke? i believe 

our and I have now been in every jail in the 

ingdom.” ‘**I believe, friend,” replied the duke, 
with surprise, ‘* this is the only jail I ever visited.” 
~-"*Very likely,” rejoined the other; ‘‘ but I have 
been in all the cest.” 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Philadelphia Times. 
SKETCHES OF LIVING CHARACTERS. 
BOOTH—THE TRAGEDIAN, 

Mr. Booth commenced an engagement at the Wal- 
nut street theatre on Friday week in his favourite 
character of Sir Giles Overreach. His popularity 
in this city recently has been greatly augmenting. 
His improvement, too, appears to keep pace with his 
increasing reputation. To one who recollects the 
scanty audience and faint applause he formerly at- 
tracted, his present eminence here may excite a lit- 
tle wonder. Philadelphia has long and deservedly 
enjoyed a reputation for taste and learning above all 
the other cities in the Union, and if the talents of 
Mr. Booth were not immediately appreciated, it was 
less owing to want of discernment in the public than 
to circumstances. His appearance in America was 
under circumstances the most unpropitious to his re- 
putation, and his obscure and unheralded debut in this 
city particularly, was not at all calculated to attract 
attention to his merits. But the genius of Booth soon 
broke through every cloud which darkened it, and 
its lustre now appears the brighter from its tempo- 
rary obscuration. It no sooner stood fairly to the 
light, than universal applause testified our acknow- 
ledgment of the reality, and his increasing fame 
still testifies our homage to the potency of its spell. 

Perhaps no actor ever owed his popularity more 
exclusively to sterling talent, unaided by the mere- 
tricious art of mannerism or dress on the one hand, 
or of the out-door auxiliaries of puffers and friends 
on the other. He never resoris to the stage tricks 
so frequent in practice among the profession. He 
never dazzles by the gorgeous splendour of dress, 
nor awes into respect by any stateliness and magnifi- 
cence of person. His action is chaste and intellec- 
tual. Though uniformly correct, his style is vehe- 
ment and in the highest degree impassioned. Per- 
haps no actor ever exhibited such tremendous, such 
overwhelming energy and amazing accuracy of de- 
lineation of the dark and awful characters of Sir 
Giles, Richard, Luke, Lear, &e. His unrivalled 
excellence in these characters led many to suppose 
him incompetent to any other style of acting. But 
is not Othello, Oroonoko, Jaftier, equally masterly 
specimens of the pathetic and sublime? Yes—but, 
then even these characters partake of a strong re- 
semblance to the others in violence at least, if not in 
ferocity. HisShylock—his lago—and Zanga—thesé 
certainly portray with an ability undoubtedly equal, 
if not superior to the rest, characters of an undenia- 
bly different stamp. Well, we will concede he stands 
without a competitor in a certain line of characters— 
dark villany, fiery impetuosity—elevated and roman- 
tic heroism, he certainly depicts with a force and 
truth that is astonishing. But then he wants diver- 
sity, for instance he cannot represent dignity and 
gentleness of character. Indeed? Where was ever 
beheld a finer exhibition of these qualities than in his 
Reuben Glenroy and Sir Edward Mortimer. His 
round of characters, it is true, is limited, but it is 
obvious to the smallest discernment that this does 
not arise from any want of versatility of dramatic ta- 
lent. 


We have before observed that Mr. Booth never 
resorted to those tricks of the profession, proper!y 


enough called clap-traps, such as ridiculous starts, 


unmeaning pauses, sudden and causeless bursts of 
rant, by which many an actor has strutted and bel- 
lowed himself into popularity; on the contrary his 
style is pure and simple, almost to a fault—his 
transitions sre rapid to such a degree as occa- 
sionally to destroy their effect, and his pauses too, 
are unfrequent, and at all times so short as to be al- 
together ineffective. His figure, though diminutive, 
is graceful, and if he does not impose upon us by 
any majesty of person, the beaming intelligence of 
his eye and noble intellectuality of his features, cer- 
tainly makes up the deficiency. With numbers it 
is a received canon that a noble stature and majestic 
person, are essential to the formation of a tragedian. 
Yet the most illustrious and distinguished tragedi- 
ans that ever existed, were destitute of this requisite, 
Le Kain, Garrick, Kean, for instance. The elocu- 
tion of Mr. Booth has never, perhaps, been sur- 
passed. The depth and melody of his voice, the va- 
riety and flexibility of his tones, his refined taste, 
and correct and cultivated judgment, constitute him 


one of the best readersin the world. The respecta- 
ble houses he has attracted during his present en- 
gagement, in despite of the heat of July and the ter- 
ror of the cholera, are the best evidences of his esti- 
mation here. It is a matter of surprise to us the 
managers never bring him out in some of his less fa- 
miliar characters, such as Reuben Glenroy, Bertram, 
Piscara, Shylock, and others; they certainly would 
present more attractive novelties to the public than 
the rest, however excellent. 


A TALE OF GALWAY. 


Most of our readers have doubtless heard before 
of the tragic facts related in the following narrative: 
the sad story is, however, so well and so affectingly 
told by a distinguished foreigner, Prince Puckler 
Muskan (whose ‘*Tour” through the British Islands, 
translated from the German, has recently been given 
to the literary world, ) that we cannot resist the tem 
tation of inserting it entire for the gratification of 
our readers.— Dublin paper. 

In an obscure corner of the town stands a house of, 
extreme antiquity, over the door of which are still 
to be seen the skull and cross-bones, remarkably 
well sculptured in black marble. ‘This house is 
called the ‘* Cross-bones,” and its tragical history is 
as follows:—In the fifteenth century, James Lyrch, 
a man of old family and great wealth, was chosen 
Mayor of Galway for life, an office which was then 
nearly equal to that of a sovereign in power and in- 
fluence. He was reverenced for his inflexible rec- 
titude, and loved for his condescension and mild- 
ness. But yet more beloved—the idol of the citi- 
zens and their fair wives—was his son, according to 
the chronicle, one of the most distinguished young 
men of the time. To perfect manly beauty and the 
most noble air, he united that cheerful temper, that 
considerate familiarity which subdues while it seems 
to flatter; that attaching grace of manner, which con- 
quers all hearts without an effort, by its mere natural 
charm. On the other hand, his oft-proved patriot- 
ism, his high-hearted generosity, his romantic cour- 
age, and complete mastery in all warlike exercises, 
forming part of an education singular in his age and 
country, secured to him the permanency of an es- 
teem which his first aspect involuntarily bespoke. 
So much light was not without shadow. Deep and 
burning passions, a haughty temper, jealousy of all 
rival merit, rendered all his fine qualities only so 
many sources of danger to himself and others. Often 
had his stern father, although proud of such a son, 
cause for bitter reproof, and for yet more anxious so- 
licitude about the future. But even he could not re- 
sist the sweetness of the youth, as quick to repent as 
err, and who never for a moment failed in love and 
in reverence to himself. After his first displeasure 
was past, the defects of his son appeared to him, as 
they did to all others, only spots on the sun. He was 
still further tranquillized by the vehement and ten- 
der attachment which the young man appeared to 
have conceived for Anna Blake, the daughter of his 
best friend, and a girl possessing every lovely and 
attaching quality. He looked forward to their union 
as the fulfilment of all his wishes. But fate had 
willed it otherwise. 

While young Lynch found more difficulty in con- 
quering the heart of the present object of his love, 
than he had ever experienced before, his father was 
called by business to Cadiz; for the great men of Gal- 
way, like the other inhabitants of considerable sea- 
ports in the middle ages, held trade ona large szale 
to be an employment nowise unworthy even of men 
of noble birth. Galway was at that time so power- 
ful and so widely known, that, as the chronicle re- 
lates, an Arab merchant, who had long traded to these 
coasts from the East, once inquired “in what part of 
Galway Ireland lay?” 

Alter James Lynch had delegated his authority to 
trusty hands, and prepared every thing for a distant 
journey, with an overflowing heart he blessed hi§ son, 
wished him the best issue to his suit, and sailed for 
his destination. Wherever he went, success crown- 
ed hisundertakings. For this he was much indebted 
to the friendly services ofa Spanish merchant named 
Gomez, towards whom his noble heart conceived 
the liveliest gratitude. It happened that Gomez lad 
an only son, who, like Edward Lynch, was the idol 
of his family and the darling of his native city, though 
in character, as well as in external appearance, en- 
tirely ditferent from him. Both were handsome; 
but Edward’s was the beauty of the haughty and 
breathing Apollo, Gonsalvo’s of the serene and mild 
St. John. The one appeared like a rock crowned 
with flowers; the other like a fragrant rose-covered 
knoll threatened by the storm. ‘The pagan virtues 
adorned the one; christian gentleness and humility 
the other. Gonsalvo’s graceful person exhibited more 
softness than energy; his languid dark blue eyes more 
tenderness and love than boldness and pride; a soft 
melancholy overshadowed his countenance, and an 
air of voluptuous suffering quivered about his swel- 
ling lips, around which a timid smile rarely played, 
like a gentle wave gliding over pearland coral. His 
mind corresponded to such a person: loving and en- 
dearing, of a grave and melancholy serenity, of more 
internal than external activity, he preferred solitude 
to the bustle aud tumult of society, but attached him- 
self with the strongest affection to those who treated 
him with kindness and friendship. Hisinmost heart 
was thus warmed by a fire which, like that of a vol- 
cano, buried too deep to break out at the surface, is 


only seen in the increased fertility of the soil above, 


which it clothes in the softest green, and brightest 
flowers. 

Thus captivating, and easily captivated, was ita 
wonder if he stole the palm even out of the hand of 
Edward Lynch? But Edward’s father had no such 
anticipations. — Full of gratitude to his friend, and of 
affection for his engaging son, he determined to pro- 

se to the old Gomez a marriage between Gonsalvo 
and his daughter. The offer was too flattering to be 
refused. The fathers were soon agreed; and it was 
resolved that Gonsalvo should accompany his future 
father-in-law to the coast of Ireland, and if the incli- 
nations of the young people favoured the project, 
their union should take place at the same time with 
Edward’s, after which they should immediately re- 
turn to Spain. Gonsalvo, who was just nineteen, ac- 
companied the revered friend of his father with joy. 
His young romantic spirit enjoyed in silent and de- 
lighted anticipation, the varying scenes of strange 
lands which he was about to see; the wonders of the 
deep he would contemplate; the new sort of existence 
of unknown people with whom he was to be eonnect- 
ed; and his warm heart already attached itself to the 
girl, of whose charms her father gave him, perhaps, 
a too partial description. Every moment of the 
long voyage, which at that time abounded with dan- 
gers, andgrequired a much longer period than now, 
increased the intimacy and mutual attachment of the 
travellers; and when at length they descried the 
port of Galway, the old Lynch congratulated himself 
not only on the second son which God had sent him, 
but on the beneficial influence which the unvarying 
gentleness of the amiable youth would have on Ed- 
ward’s darker and more vehement character. This 
hope appeared likely to be completely fulfilled. Ed- 
ward, who found all in Gomez that was wanting in 
himself, felt his own nature as it were completed by 
his society; and as he had already learned from his fa- 
ther that he was to regard him asa brother, their 
friendship soon ripened into the warmest and most 
sincere affection. But not many months had passed, 
before some uneasy feelings arose in Edward’s mind 
to trouble this harmony. Gonsalvo had become the 
husband of his sister, but had deferred his return to 
Spain for an indefinite time. He was become the ob- 
ject of general admiration, attention, and love. Exd- 
ward felt that he was less happy than formerly. For 
the first time in his life neglected, he could not con- 
ceal from himself that he had found a successful rival 
of his former universal and uncontested popularity. 
Bat what shook him most fearfully, what wounded 
his heart no less than his pride, what prepared for 
him intolerable and restless torments, was the per- 
ception which every day confirmed, that Anna, whom 
he looked upon as his—though she still refused to 
confess her love—that Ais Anna had, ever since the 
arrival of the handsome stranger, become colder and 
colder towards himself, 


Nay, he even imagined that in unguarded moments - 
he had seen her speaking eyes rest, as if weighed 
down with heavy thoughts, on the soft and beautiful 
features of Gomez, and a faint blush then pass over 
her pale cheek; but if his eyes met hers, this soft 
bloom suddenly became the burning glow of fever. 
Yes, he could not doubt it; her whole deportment 
was altered: capricious, humorsome, restless, some- 
times sunk in deep melancholy, then suddenly break- 
ing into fits of violent mirth, she seemed to retain 
only the outward form of the sensible, clear minded, 
serene, and equal tempered girl she had always ap- 
peared. Every thing betrayed to the quick eye of 
Jealousy that she was the prey of some deep-seated 
passion; and for whom?—for whom could it be but 
for Gomez?—for him, at whose every action it was 
evident the inmost cords of her heart gave out their 
altered tone. It has been wisely said, that love is 
more nearly akin to hate than to liking. What pass- > 
ed in Edward’s bosom was a proof of this. Hence- 
forth it seemed his sole enjoyment to give pain to 
the woman he passionately loved; and now, in the 
bitterness of his heart, held guilty of all his suffer- 
ings. Whenever occasion presented itself, he sought 
to humble and embarrass her, to sting her by dis- 
dainful pride, or to overwhelm her with cutting re- 
proaches; till, conscious of her secret crime, shame 
and anguish overpowered the wretched girl, and she 
burst into torrents of’ tears, which alone had power 
to allay the scorching fever of her heart. But no 
kindly reconciliation followed these scenes; and, as 
with lovers, resolved the dissonance into blessed har- 
mony. ‘The exasperation of each was only height- 
ened to desperation; and when he at length saw en- 
kindled in Gomez—so little capable of concealment 
—the same fire which burnt in the eyes of Anna; 
when he thought he saw his sister neglected, and 
himself betrayed by aserpent whom he cherished in 
his bosom—he stood at that point of human infirmity, 
of which the All-seeing alone can decide whether it 
be madness or the condition of a still-accountable 
creature. 

.On the same fight in which suspicion had driven 
Edward from his couch a restless wanderer, it ap- 
pears that the guilty lovers had for the first time met 
in secret. According to the subsequent confession 
of Edward, he had concealed himself behind a pil- 
lar, and had seen Gomez, wrapped in his mantle, 
glide with hurried steps out of a well known side- 
door in the house of Anna’s father, which led imme- 
diately to herapartments. At the horrible certaint 
which now glared upon him, the fury of hell too 
possession of his soul: his eyes started from their 
sockets, the blood rushed and throbbed as if it would 
burst his veins, and asa man dying of thirst pants 
for a draught of cooling water, so did his whole be- 
ing pant for the blood of his rival, Like an infuriate 
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darted upon the unhappy youth, who recog- 
him, and fled. Edward instantly over- 
took bim,,seized him, and burying his dagger a hun- 
dred times, with strokes like lightning- ashes, be 
the quivering body, gashed with satanic rage : e 
beautiful features which had robbed him of his +e" 
loved and of peace. It was not till the moon oe e 
forth from behind a dark cloud, and suddenly lig S 
ed the ghastly spectacle before him—the bone gure 
mass, which retained scarcely a feature 0 . oe 
beloved triend—the streams of blood which or nse 
the body and all the earth surrounding wae z 
waked, with horror, as from some interna oe . 
But the deed was done, and judgment was at , Tike 
Led by the instinct of self preservation, he fte J e 
Cain, into the nearest wood. How Jong he wander- 
ed there, he could not recollect. Fear, love, nepeat 
ance, despair, and at last madness, guret i : 
frightful companions, and at length robbed him of 
consciousness—tor a time annihilating the terrors 0 
the past in forgetfulness; for kind nature puts an end 
to intolerable sufferings of mind, as of body, by in- 
sensibility or death. Meanwhile the murder was 
soon known in the city; and the fearful end of the 
gentle youth, who had confided himself, a foreigner, 
to their hospitality, was learned by ali with sorrow 
and indignation. 
er, steeped in blood, had been found, lying 

the Spaniard, and not far from it 
a hat, ornamented with plumes and a clasp of gems, 
showed the recent traces of a man who seemed to 
have sought safety in the direction of the wood. The 
hat was immediately recognized as Edward’s, and as 
he was no where to be found, fears were entertained 
that he had been murdered by his friend. ‘The terri- 
fied father mounted his horse, and accompanied by a 
crowd of people, calling for vengeance, swore so- 
lemnly nothing should save the murderer, were he 
even compelled to execute him with his own hands. 
We may imagine the shouts of joy, and the feelings 
of the father, when, at break of day, Edward Lynch 
was found sunk under a tree, living, and although 
covered with blood yet apparently without any dan- 
gerous wound. We may imagine the shudder which 
ran through the crowd—the feelings of the father we 
cannot imagine—when, restored to sense, he embrac- 
ed his father’s knees, declared himself the murder- 
er of Gonsalvo, and earnestly implored instant pun- 
ishment. He was brought home bound, tried before 
a full assembly of magistrates, and condemned to 
death by his own father. But the people would not 
lose their darling. Like the waves of the tempest- 
troubled sea, they filled the market-place and the 
streets, and forgetting the crime of the son in the re- 
lentless justice of the father, demanded with threat- 
ening cries the opening of the prison and the pardon 
of the criminal. During the night, though the guards 
were doubled, it was with great difficulty that the in- 
censed mob were withheld from breaking in. ‘To- 
wards morning, it was announced to the mayor that 
all resistance would soon be vain, for that a part of 
the soldiers had gone over tothe people;—only the 
foreign guard held out, and all demanded with fu- 
rious cries the instant liberation of the criminal. At 
this, the inflexible magistrate took a resolution which 
many will call inhuman, but whose awful self-con- 
quest belongs to the rarest examples of stoical firm- 
ness. Accompanied by a priest, he proceeded 
through a secret passage to the dungeon of his son; 
and when, with newly awakened desire of life, ex- 
cited by the sympathy of his fellow citizens, Edward 
sunk at his feet, and asked eagerly if he brought 
mercy and pardon? the old man replied, with un- 
faltering voice, ‘*No, my son, in this world there is 
no mercy for you; your life is forfeited to the law, 
aud at sunrise you must die. One-and-twenty years 
I have prayed for your earthly happiness—but this is 
past—turn your thoughts pow to eternity, and if 
there be yet hope there, let us now kneel down to- 
gether, and implore the Almighty to grant you mer- 
cy hereafter;—but then I hope my son, though he 
could not live worthy of his father, will at least know 
how to die worthy of him.” 


With these words he rekindled the noble pride of 
the once dauntless youth, and after a short prayer, 
he surrendered himself with heroic resignation to 
his father’s pitiless will, Asthe people and the 
greater part of the armed men mingled in their ranks, 
now prepared, amidst more wild and furious me- 
naces, to storm the prison, James Lynch appeared 
at alofiy window; his son stood at his side, with the 
halter round his neck. ‘L have sworn,” exclaimed 
the inflexible magistrate, ‘that Gonsalvo’s murderer 
should die, even though | must perform the office of 
executioner myself. Providence has taken me at 
my word: and you, madmen, learn from the most 
wretched of fathers, that nothing must stop the course 
of justice, and that even the ties of naturé must break 
betore it.” While he spoke these words, he made 
fast the rope to an iron beam projecting from: the 
wall, and now suddenly pushing his son out of the 
window, he completed his dreadful work. Nor did 
he leave the spot till the last convulsive struggle gave 
certainty of the death of his unhappy vietim. As if 
struck by a thunder-clap, the tumultuous mob had 
beheld the horrible spectacle in death-like silence, 
and every man glided, asf stunned, to his own 
house. From that moment the Mayor of Galway re- 
signed all his occupations and dignities, and was ne- 
ver beheld by any eye but those of his own family.— 
He never lett his house till he was carried from it 
to hisgrave. Anna Blake died in a convent. Both 
families, in course of time, disappeared from the 
earth: but the skull and cross-boves still mark the 
scene of this fearful tragedy, 


LETTER FROM PARIS—FUNERAL OF CA- 
SIMER PERIER. 


Correspondence of the New York Courier. 

‘ Paris, May 19. 

The rattling of drums and the roar of artillery 
brings me back to the consideration of another series 
of events, and painfully reminds me that this is the 
day appointed for paying the last sad honours to all 
that remains on earthof M. Casimir Perier—a man 
who, without the possession of genius of the highest 
order, but witha clear idea of what was necessary to 
arrest the downward current of revolution, and with 
a determination and energy of purpose from which 
no danger or difficulties could deter him, has suc- 
ceeded in guiding the vessel of state througha mighty 
** sea of troubles,” and in bringing her into a haven 
where the gusts of internal sedition, and the storms 
of foreign war, which, although for a while they may 
yet lower and threaten, are disarmed of those tearful 
consequences which were obviously impending when 
he placed himself at the helm. Even England is not 
ripe for a republican form of government, and France 
is at least two centuries behind England in that ge- 
neral distribution of political knowledge which is ne- 
cessary to a free participation in the affairs of govern- 
ment by means of the elective franchise or otherwise. 
Among the ablest statesmen who belong to the libe- 
ral sections of the chamber of deputies, { have never 
heard one venture to affirm that the electoral qualifi- 
cation in France could be safely carried as far as 
Lord Grey has proposed to carry it in England by 
means of his Reform Bill, Yetthese very men were 
the systematic opponents of M. Casimir Perier in 
the system he pursued, which was technically called 
a system of resistance, while that which was opposed 
to it, ifa system at all, was known by the name of 
the mouvement. Both parties, in fact, were deeply 
impressed with the truth of the principle recognized 
by the poet, 


Facilis descensus Averni 
Sed revocare gradum hic labor hoc opus est. 

The dangers, however, to which the country would 
have been exposed, by the uisser aller of the liberal 
party, were deeply felt by M. Casimir Perier, and 
those who associated with him to stem the popular 
torrent. ‘he experiment of a Manguin or Barrot 
administration remains yet to be tried, and if they 
shall ever be entrusted with the management of pub- 
lic affairs, it will be seen whether they will venture 
to realize their daring hypothesis, that political pow- 
er may be entrusted to men who do not possess even 
the most moderate share of political knowledge. My 
Own Opinion is, that it the Manguins and the Barrots 
were in office to-morrow, the system of their admi- 
nistration would offer no distinguishable differences 
from that of their predecessors, 

The officesot President of the Council is still va- 
cant, and although other changes have been spoken 
of in the Ministry, Lam persuaded that none will 
now take place, since the return of Lord Grey to 
power is now officially confirmed. Paradoxical as 
it may appear, | shall venture to say that the acces- 
sion of the Duke of Wellington to the adminisira- 
tion of affairs in England, ou high tory principles, 
would have produceu a change*in this country in the 
Opposite direction of ultra liberality. A collision 
might probably have resulted from it, and with all 
the attendant evils which have so long been appre- 
hended, As matters now stand, however, nochange 
of measures or principles, and perhaps none even of 
men, willfor the present take place. If any dil- 
ferenge of opinion or any rivalsiip of ambition have 


really existed, as has been said, between Marshal. 


Soult and General Sebastiani, thuse personal teelings 
have been sacrificed ou the altar of the public good, 
and if it be thought necessary, that the presidency 
of the council should suill be kept up, it will pro- 
bably be conceded tu the minister at war, who in his 
turn will make corresponding concessions to the sell 
love of such of his colleagues as looked with a long- 
ig eye to the chair of ministerial supremacy. ‘lhe 
rumours ocvasioned by the death of the prime mi- 
nister have been at least as numerous as there are of- 
fices in the cabinet, or statesmen qualified to fill them. 
Among those who have been spoken of for the va- 
cant presidency, on the supposition of a general re- 
coustruction of the Cabinet, L may mention the name 
of the Duke Decaze as the head of a coalition minis- 
ry, Dupin Aine, with a slight infusion of liberal- 
isin, and Latayette, with the realization of his honest 
belief that France can never prosper until the mon- 
archy of July is so surrounded by republican insti- 
tutions that sovereignty itself may speedily be ex- 
Unguished, without shock to the social fabric or se- 
rious danger to the constituuon., As followers in tie 
steps of M. Casimir Perier, Prince Talleyrand and 
several others have been mentioned, but as these are 
chauges which have now lost°alil probability, it is 
neediessto enter on the details. 

{t was last Wednesday morning at eight o’clock 
that the event took place which has produced all this 
excitement, and as 4 write the long line of the fu- 
neral procession is passing uuder my windows. It 
is headed by a troop of the municipal guards on 
horseback, then follows a squadroon of dragoons, 
succeeded by two troops of the cavalry of the nation- 
al guard. ‘L'wo battalions of the infantry of the line 
come next, and after them two battalions of the in- 
fantry of the national guard. The forces of the line 
are under the command of General Dariule, the 
commander of the troops in the garrison, and those 
of the national guard under Gen. Jacqueminot, the 
chief ot the staif of Marshal Lobau. 

Next advances the funeral car, the corners of the 
pall being borne by M. Barihe, the keeper of the 


seals; Marshal Soult, the minister at war; Baron 
Pasquier, the president ef the Chamber of Peers, and 
M. Barenger, the vice president of the Chamber of 
Deputies. ‘The carriages which follow advance be- 
tween two lines of troops, that of the deceased mi- 
nister being first; then the mourning coaches belong- 
ing to the king and the royal family, in one ot which 
is the Duke ot Orleans; then the carriages of the dip- 
lomatic body and the ministers of state; Count Lobau, 
the commander-in-chief of the national guard; the 
prefect of the department of the Seine, Count de 
Bondy; and M. Gisquet, the prefect of police. The 
other private carriages admitted into the procession 
are placed after the troops, but the national guards 
not on duty, and the numerous public bodies who 
come on foot, are admitted into the line at this place 
immediately after the privileged few. ‘This long line 
is followed by two battalions of the national guard, 
and these by two battalions of the line, these again 
by six pieces of artillery with their tumbrils and 
other accompaniments, and these by two troops of 
the national guard and a squadron of carabineers.— 
Then comes a long train of private carriages, and the 
whole line is closed by a detachment of the municipal 
guards, a portion ot the Police force consisting of 
picked men, who, besides bearing a respectable cha- 
racter and possessing the necessary physical quali- 
ties, must be possessed of some property, as their 
horses and accoutrements all belong to thé privates 
themselves, and in the pay of three francs a day is 
included the expense of maintaining both man and 
horse. On the line of the procession, which extends 
trom the Hotel of the Minister of the Interior in the 
Rue de Grenelle St. Germain to the Church of St. 
‘Thomas Aquinas, where the religious ceremonies 
are performed, and frem thence by the Chamber of 
Deputies across the river by the bridge of Statues, 
through the Place de la Revolution, along the Bou- 
levards to the Place de la Bastille, and thence again 
to the cemetery of Pere le Chase, the whole ot the 
shops have been shut throughout the day, and plat- 
forms and galleries have been erected for the purpose 
ol obtaining a better view of the procession. In fact, 
nothing of the kind has at all approached it in so- 
lemnity or magnificence since the funeral of Louis 
XVIIL The deceased Minister had only just en- 
tered on his 57th year. The biographical notices in 
the newspapers make him but 54, but as he sat for 16 
years in the Chamber of Deputies, indeed ever since 
the restoration, and as 40 was then the qualifying 
age, he could not be less than 56. He was as you are 
aware a native of Grenoble, where for two genera- 
tions before him his family had pursued a course of 
uninterrupted commercial prosperity. By a testa- 
ment which he executed at the commencement of his 
illuess, he leaves the whole of his immense fortune 
at the disposal of his widow, who it is not doubted 
will make a reasonable distribution of it among those 
entitled to share in it. By the post mortem exami- 
nation of the body which tuok place on the very day 
of his death in presence of his persona! physician, 
M. Broussais, the celebrated phrenologist Dr. Spur- 
zheim, and ten of the most emineat anatomists and 
physiologists in Paris, it appears that the seat of the 
disease which thus termivated fatally, was in the 
bowels and not in the brain as some had latterly sup- 
posed. Dr. Spurzheim’s report on the state and cou- 
volutions of the latter organ will be not a little inte- 
resting to the believers in the science of phrenology. 


From the N. Y. Commercia! Advertiser. 
ANOTHER SPLENDID SHIP. 

The competition in ship building is so great, and 
the rivalship between the owners of the different lines 
of packets sailing from this port, is prosecuted with 
so much enterprise, thatthere is no anticipating the 
extent to which the art of ship building will be car- 
ried, or the pertection of taste and beauty with which 
they will be finished. Indeed, for ten or twelve 
years past, we have been invited to visit ship after 
ship, each successive vessel presenting new claims 
to admiration for beauty of model, or for some new 
and improved internal arrangements; together with 
such additional points of elegance in the finish as an 
improving taste can devise, and profitavle returns af- 
ford to bestow. ‘his preliminary flourish has been 
elicited by a visit to the new and elegant packet ship 
Philadelphia, recently built by Messrs. C. Bergh & 
Co., for the London packet line, of whieh Mr. John 
Griswold is the agent. The Philadelphia lies at the 
fuot of Pine street, and will depart hence on her first 
voyage on the 16th of July instaut, uuder the com- 
mand of Captain H. L. Champlin—a skilful and truly 
popular officer. She is of five hundred and fifty tons, 
and rides as proudly upon the waters as any mer- 
chantman we ever beheld. Her internal arrange- 
ments and fixtures excel those of any ship, we have 
previously examined, The dining cabin is spacious, 
aad superbly finished with ruse and satin wood, 
bird’s-eye-maple, and rich mahogany work. So, 
also, is the ladies’ cabin, which is in tne centre of the 
ship. Between the cabins are folding doors, on 
opening which, a richly furnished saloon is formed 
ot near fifty feet in length. The furniture of the 
ship corresponds in elegance with the cabins—and a 
piano-forte forms a part of the rich cabinet work.— 
‘The state-rooms are unusually large and convenient 
—some of them being constructed with connecting 
doors within, for the accommodation of families.— 
On the deck, in the alter part of the ship, is a hand- 
some apartment for a reading and lounging room, on 
each side of which are the state-rooms of the officers 
of the ship—whence they can be called on emergen- 
cies in an instant. The descent into the gentlemen’s 


— 


cabin is from this apartment; and the ladies have a 
private stair-way into their own cabin, from aneat 
little round-house on deck at midships. There are 
a variety of other commodious arrangements, both 
for the comfort of ladies and gentlemen, and for the 
accommodation of steerage passengers, which it 
would be tedious to particularize. 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
From La Belle Assemblee. 

Watkine Duess.—A printed muslin dress, of a 
new pattern, called mousseline Amalthee; the cor- 
sage, made up to the throat, and close to the shape, 
is so cut that the pattern forms chevrons on the bust. 
The lower part of the sleeve sits quite close to the 
arm, the upper part is very wide from the shoulder 
to the elbow, and arranged in bouffants by stripes of 
the dress placed Jongitudinally. A tulle ruche bor- 
ders the top of the corsage. Ceinture of watered 
riband, with a plain gold buckle. Bonnet of white 
watered gros de Naples, trimmed with green gauze 
ribands, a deep fall of blond lace set on at the edge 
of the brim, and blond lace mentonnierss meeting 
under the chin. 

CarriaGE Dress.—Is composed of moiree, the 
ground a dark dust colour, printed in zig-zag of 
brown and ‘rose colour. High corsage and amadis 
sleeves. Double pelerine, each fall is cutin dents 
of a new form, and edged with a green satin roleau: 
the collar is cut to correspond; the pelerine is round- 
ed behind, and cut in ends, which cross under the 
ceinture in front. The hat is of rice straw, trim- 
med under the brim with coques of lilac gauze ri- 
band, placed next the face. A blond lace ruche se- 
parates the bows on each side, and is attached under 
the chin bya knot of riband. A bouquet, composed 
of three lilac ostrich feathers, tipped with white, is 
placed in front of the crown. : 

Dinner Dress.—lIt is of a chaly ala Reine, the 
ground rose colour, figured in a new pattern, The 
corsage is cut very low and square, bordering with a 
row of blond lace which stands up, and trimmed with 
a lappel en cceur; it is open and very deep on the 
shoulders, but diminishes in breadth as it approach- 
es the waist, so as to form the shape. Amadis sleeves 
with jockeys shaped like the upper part of the lappel, 
and, like it, bordered with blond lace. The head 
dress isa blond lace cap of a lightand simple form, 
trimmed with a band of French gray gauze riband 
next the face, and a sprig of roses placed behind the 
bow. 

From the World of Fashion. 

Mornine Dress.—A pelisse dress composed of 
gros de Naples; it is fawn colour, the skirt is open 
trom the waist to the bottom, and rounded in front at 
the corners; it displays a little of the white cambric 
under dress. High corsage made to fit the shape, 
and with a pelerine of a new form, trimmed with rich 
silk fringe to correspond. We should observe that 
the fronts and border of the dress are edged with 
fringe. Sleeve at l’Espagnole. The capote is of 
white gros de Naples, of quite a new form, trimmed 
with Pomona greeu gauze, and sprigs of water lilies 
with their foliage. : 

PromenaveE Duess.-A dress composed of fawn co- 
loured gros de Naples. A plain high corsage, trimm- 
ed in the stomacher style, with buttons to correspond. 
Amadis sleeves. The skirt made sufficiently short 
to show a lite of the pantaloons, which are of the 
same material. A single bouillon trims the skirt of 
the dress; the pantaloons are finished by two. The 
bonnet isa very small capote bibi of blue moiree; 
it is worn over a tulle mob cap, and is trimmed with 
gauze ribands to correspond. 

Heap-presses in Eyenine Costume.— Dress hats 

re much in request. We have seen some entirely 
composed of blond lace united by narrow satin cords; 
they were trimmed with gauze ribands and light 
sprigs of flowers. Nothing can be more elegant than 
these head dresses. Crape hats trimmed with flowe 
ers and blond lace are also very fashionable. Coif 
fures en cheveux are still more numerous than ans 
others. They are now principally adorned wit 
flowers. Roses, maguerites, lilacs of both kinds 
jessamine, a variety of exotics, and several faney 
fiowers are all fashionable. The colours in favour 
are ecure, pea green, lilac rose color, emerald green, 
siraw colour, and a new shade of blue, 


We learn that a copy of the following has been 
seut to every clergyman of the Episcopal Church in 
Pennsylvania and in Delaware:— 


Philadelphia, July 9, 1832. 
To the Clergy and the Laity of the Protestant Epis- 

‘copal Church iu the States of Pennsylvania and of 

Delaware. 

Brethren: It being ascertained that the disorder, 
known by the name of “Ihe Asiatic Cholera,’’ af- 
ter having caused great mortality in the old world, 
has lately manifested its destructive character within 
the bounds of the United States; 

And it being evident, that because of this great 
calamity, there will be propriety in appointing a day 
to be devoted to prayer to Almighty God, accompa- 
nied by humiliation and fasting, and with the ime 
ploring of the removal of this his righteous judgment 
and his sanctifying of it to its proper end; 

And whereas, after due enquiry and advisement, 
Thursday, the 19th of the present month, has been 
thought suitable for the carrying of the said purpose 
into effect, I have judged itto be my duty to invite 


the Clergy and the laity of this Church to suspend 
the labours of their several vocations on the said day, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


to assemble in their respective churches, then and) 


there to humble themselves under a sense of their 
sins, and to perform such other exercises of devotion 
as are suited to the existing crisis. 

If, before the said 19th day of the present month, 
the President of the United States, or the Governor 
of this Commonwealth, should appoint or recommend 


- adifferent day for the said holy exercises—in that 


case I appoint, that such day shall be duly respected 
and observed, instead of the day before named. 

If any minister of this church shall receive the 
present communication too late for the keeping of 
the appointed day—he will act up to the spirit of 
what is proposed, by appointing some other day, 
agreeing with the convenience of himself and of his 
congregation. 

Further: in virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the 30th Canon of this Church, 1 appoint, that dur- 
ing the continuance of the visitation, as well in the 
morning as in the evening prayer, as on the day 
especially set apart as above, there shall be read the 
two prayers subjoined to this document, immediate- 
ly before the two final Prayers in the said services, 

WM. WHITE, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, and acting provisionally 
for the Church in the State of Delaware. 


THE PRAYERS. ; 

Most gracious Father and God, who has promised 

forgiveness of sins to all those who turn to thee with 
hearty repentance and true faith; look down, we be- 
seech thee, from heaven thy dwelling place, upon us 
thy unworthy servants, who, under an awful appre- 
hension of thy judgments, and a deep conviction of 
our sinfulness, prostrate ourselves before thee. We 
acknowledge it to be of thy goodness alone, that 
whilst thou hast visited other nations with pestilence, 
thou hast so long spared us. Have pity, O Lord, 
have pity upon us. Withdraw thy heavy band from 
those who are suffering under thy judgments, and 
arrest the grievous calamity with which other people 
have been scourged, and against which our only se- 
curity is in thy compassiun. We confess with shame 
and contrition, that in the pride and hardness of our 
hearts, we have shown ourselves unthankfal for thy 
mercies, and have followed our own inclination in- 
stead of thy holy laws: yet, O merciful Father, suffer 
not thy destroying angel to lift up his hand against 
us, but keep us in health and safety; and grant that, 
being warned by the sufferings of others to repent 
of our sins, we may be preserved from all evil by thy 
mighty protection, and enjoy the continuance of thy 
mercy and grace, through the merits of our only me- 
diator and advocate, Jesus Curist. Amen. 

O, Atmieuty Gop, who by the many instances of 
mortality which encompass us on every side, and by 
the warning, now especially urged upon us, of our 
exposure to the sudden stroke of death, dost call upon 
us seriously to consider the shortness of our time 
here upon earth, and remindest us that in the midst 
of life we are in death, so teach us to number our 
days that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.— 
Give us grace to turn unto thee with timely repent- 
ance, and thus to obtain, through the merits of our 
Saviour, that parden to-day, for which, to-morrow, 
it may be too late to seek; that so being strengthened 
by thy good Spinir against the terrors of death, and 
daily advancing in godliness, we may atall times be 
ready to give up our souls into thy hands, O, gracious 
FatuHer, in the hope of a blessed immortality, 
through the mediation and for the merits of Jesus 
Cunrist our AMEN. 


Yankee Enterprise versus Cholera.—Nothing ean 
scare the tin pedlars of Connecticut, provided there 
is a prospect of gain. Soon after the Cholera made 
its appearance in Montreal, one of their pedlars was 
found trudging into the city, with a fresh cargo of 
camphor and cageput oi]. He sold the camphor in 
small parcels, and made $300 by the speculation; the 
oil remaiged on his hands. Another ingenious fellow 
was laden with a eargo of fashionable white paper 
hats. He heard of the Cholera being in Canada—he 
scratched his head—‘*‘l guess,” said he, ‘‘there is no 
market here for hats, so here goes another spec.” — 
He dismounted, put his hats into a mortar, ground 
them down, made them into very pretty pills—la- 
belled them ‘Cholera Pills”—sold them rapidly, 
made money, and what is more—made many cures. 

MV. Y. Courier. 


Fayetteville.—On the night of the 26th ult. two 
houses in Fayettville were struck by lightning. ‘That 
of John Huske, Esq. was set on fire, but speedily ex- 
tinguished. Mr. F. Smith’s, near Averysborough, 
wasalso struck. 

The funeral of Mr. Nutt,—the officer who died of 
the accident received from the discharge of a cannon 
the 4th inst..—took place on Sunday alterncon. He 
was buried with military honours. The scene was 
mournful and imposing, as the long procession 
moved, to solemn music, around the northeast cor- 
ner of Washington Square, from Walnut into Sixth 
street. The coffin of the deceased, covered with his 
uniform, was borne in a hearse, attended by troops 
of friends, and by the battalion to which he lately be- 
longed, with muffled drums, and reversed arms.— 
The review, as witnessed by the residents in the 
south-western quarter of the Square, was very im- 

pressive. The lengthened concourse, seen in the 
distance through the trees,—the fitful masic,—and 
the great numbers of spectators, combined to render 
the spectacle one to be remembered.—Piil. Gaz. 


Philadelphia and Erie Stages.—A new arrange- 
ment of the Bellefonte and Meadville stages has been 
adopted, by which the passage trom Philadelphia to 
Erie is accomplished in four and a half days. _Pas- 
sengers leave Erie for Meadville on Monday, Tues- 
day and Saturday, in the evening stage; also leave 
Harrisburg Monday, Wednesday and Saturday for 
Belletonte, at 9 o’clock, P. M. The advantage this 
route possesses over others is the shortness of. the 
distance, it being 62 miles less than any other route 
—170 miles are of a clay and gravel road, with a 
smooth surfuee—the fare is $20 from Erie to Phila- 
delphia, a distance of 370 miles. ‘This Jine passes 
through the villages of Franklin, Shippenville, Brook- 
ville, Curwinsville, Philipsburg, Bellefonte, Lewis- 
town, and Harrisburg, to Philadelphia. 


The Morristown Palladium says, that the singu- 
lar being who has been prescribing for cholera at 
Montreal, as it is said with unexampled success, is 
from the county of Morris, New Jersey, and pur- 
sued the study of medicine some years since, in 
Morristown. ‘At least,” says the editor, ‘‘the ec- 
centric appearance and singular oddities of the Ca- 
nadian charcoal doctor might well enough be recog- 
nized as the same individual we allude to. If so, he 
is of respectable parentage and connexions, some of 
whom are now living in this county. 


We perceive from the Somerville Messenger, that 
at the June term of the Court of Common Pleas, an 
action fora breach of promise of marriage, brought 
by a young blooming widow of the name of Alice 
Howell, was tried, and she recovered by the verdict 
of an intelligent jury of the county, ten dollars. The 
defence set up, was, that the plaintiff was not true to 
the defendant; that instead of having but one, she had 
five strings to her bow, and the jury thought her 
chance with the remaining four beaux was worth 
something. This is the first action of the kind brought 
in the county of Somerset, and from the poor success 
of the plaintiff, is likely to be the last. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


TO THE PESTILENCE, 


Thy shadow darkens round us, 
Thy form is m the air; 

Thy tatal voice hath found us, 
Thy banquet will be rare! 

A sudden fear hath bound us, 
We know thee—and despair. 


Thy gloomy wing is flapping, 
Impatient for thy prey; 

Thy breath o’er all is wrapping 
A shroud of sad decay ; 

The sullen grave is gaping— 
Thine eye doth light the way. 


Avenging messenger ! 
When will thy course be run? 
Whom hast thou warked? Art near 
‘Tro ine, relentless one? 
When will thy dread career, 
Of punishment be done? 


The glowing south, the icy north, 
The vale, the desert bare, 

The city, and the mountain cot, 
Thou visitest every where— 

The mosque, the idol temple, and 
The christian’s place of prayer. 


Thou hast swept in all thy terror, 
‘Tie regions of the east; 

Thou hast bid the mighty—wither! 
The loftiest and the least ; 

The brave, the foul, the beautiful, 
Altke have been thy feast. 


The patriot, the tyrant, 
Lord, vassal, friend, and foe: 

The victor’s arm hath sunk beside 
The victim it laid low; 

The hosts that met for mortal strife, 
Have failen without a blow. 


Before thee thou bast cast thy shade, 
A frightful chili it hath; 
One moment is the storm delayed, 
The next it comes in wrath; 
Then helpless, smitten things, we fade 
And wither in thy path. 
[M. Mirror. 


From the Albion. 
STANZAS—FOR MUSIC. 

In the days of my childhood 
I rov'd thro’ the wild wood, 

And my senses were ravish’d as round me I gaz’d; 
The clear summer fountains, 
And the blue distant mountain 

Reflected and welcom’d each sunbeam that blaz‘d: 
The breeze which biew softly 
Bore fragrance, as oftly 

It swept o’er the landscape all cover'd with flow 

That bloom’d in the freshness of morn : 

How sad is the thought that those hours, 
When visions so bright 
Fill’d my heart with delight, 

Will never--ah, never return ! 


Then birds caroll’d sweetly 
As the night shadows fleetly 
Dispers’d o’er the vallies and melted away : 
The Herdsman with lightness 
Hail’d the first blush of brightness 


Which giow’d in the East at the dawn of the day: 
Ah! then whilst | retish’d 
All nature embellish’d 

With the Joveliest tints that could gladden the eye, 

Or the bosom from sorrows disiniss, 

I knew not the weight of asigh ; 
But I dreamt that each year 
Ofthe Future would wear 

The same changeless aspect of bliss. 


Those dreams which I cherished 
Have long siuce all perish'd; 

Proud .Manhood views coldly the sports of the Boy: 
The gay heediess ramble 
And the light laughing gambol 

No more, as they ouce did, awaken to joy : 
The incense has vanish'd, 
The Roses are banish'd, 

Which breath’d and which budded o'er life’s early path, 

And the brow is now clouded forsooth : 

But if 4ge any bitterness hath, 
It is the contrast 
Of itself with the Past-- 

With the rich shining picture of Youth! 


Petersburg, Va. June, 1832. 


THE LOVER’S DREAM. 


I’ve roamed the deep forest—I’ve watched the far 
fountain 
Leap light from its cliff to the cradle below; 
I’ve traversed the moor, and lve toil’d o’er the 
mountain:— 
Yet love will attend me wherever I go. 


I’ve burst through the brake, and P’ve dash’d through 
the billow, 
I’ve roamed o’er the ravine to hunt the wild deer, 
Yet when wearied I slept with the rock for my pillow, 
Love followed my footsteps and breathed in my 
ear. 


It told of a gentle, a love-luring bosom, 
(My dream haunted heart at the tale wildly beat) 
Of beauty more bland than the spring nurtar’d blos- 
som 
Of tones as the niglitingale’s tenderly sweet. 


** Rise! Rise! and come withme, thou young moun- 
tain rover, 
Leave the deer to the wild wolf and hie thou with 
me— 
The maid thou adorest—she sighs for her lover; 
Away with me, laggard! she sorrows for thee!” 


The vision thus breathing in fondly toned numbers, 
On my quick kindling bosom the burning tones fell; 
I leap’d from the low leafy couch of my slumbers, 
And, in faney, rush’d wild through the deer- 
haunted deil. 


Through a fair, fertile valley, I eagerly wandered 
Where love-blushing flow’rets twined fond round 
my way; 
Andarill through a daisy-deck’d margin meandered; 
And a bower stood by it all blooming and gay. 


I enter’d, and there, amid lilies and roses, 
Stood the maid of my bosom and beckoned to me; 
As the dew-spangled rose which the morning dis- 
closes, 
Thus trembling, thus blushing, thus beauteous 
was she. 


I rush’d to her feet—but the vision departed; 
The night had sunk cold round my damp dewy 
bed; 
The bat from his cleft in the dark cliff had started, 
And the wind whistled chill round my shelterless 
head. 
Mapoc. 
Hitlkesbarre, Pa. June, 1832. 


THE ANTIDOTE. 
From the German of Herder 


Lift up thine heart to God, the God of all, 

And praise his name for blessings. From his love 
Tney tiow, aud reach the lowest of his works. 
tle marks the bounds, and durance of them all. 
Augels received not earth as their abode, 

But erring man; and be, who seidom strays 

Of mortals, is the best. But noblest be 

Who erring turus, and like the soaring bird, 
Again repuses in his once loved home. 

Deep sank the germ of vice its fibrous roots 

Ou new created earth, wild branching high, 
Poison its biossoms, and its fruit was death. 

But lo! a check to folly Wisely given 

fu due employment. ‘This—a holy law— 

Aud made our duty by the voice of God. 

The seeds of vice may spring, and bursting forth 
Exhale a deadly vapour; checked by this 

Its misery withers whilst the law prevails, 
Which prompts to active life in all we do. 

Hast thou a foe, and would’st thou wish him ill; 
Ask but for slow consuming indolence, 

Thea other ills will follow in its track. 

But mark the good whicl: flows from days employed 
Aright. The talents thus improved by man 
Present a sure reward. Engaged aright 

The soul pursues its course with joy and peace ; 
And thus receives a taste of bliss to come. 
Irksome, and tedious indolence is toil, 

That works repentance; sad, and wretched he 
Who yields his will to her. His hapless guide 
Is folly; blind presumption, and its train 
Conduct him to the gloom where God is not. 
Labour ye wise and thus promote your own 
With others’ good. And labour not alone 

For that which dies, but toil for that 

Which ever lives. Call forth your active zeal, 
Work in the vineyard ; tho’ the noon day scorch 
It shall not harm; the cooling evening comes, 
And when the day is past, tne lightof Life 
Shall rise eternal to regale your eye, 

Where pleasures ever new refresh the soul 

And weleome every faithful lab’ rer home. 


A.W. G.C. 


MARRIED. 


On the 10th ult. by John Laws, Esq. Mr. JOHN S. VEs. 
SELS, to Miss ELIZABETH SCHLAUGH, all of the 
county of Philadelphia. 

On the }st inst. by John Laws, Esq. Mr. JOHN BOYD, 
to Miss ANN SEUDERLINE, all of the Northern Liber. 
tres. 

On Sunday evening, Ist inst. in Roxbury, Mass. by the 
Rey. Wm. Leverett, Mr. JOSEPH W. EMERY, of Phila. 
delphia, to Miss NANCY L. FAU:.KNER, of Roxbury. 

On the 25th ult. by Isaac Boileau, Esy. Mr. ELIJAH B, 
HAYS, to Miss SARAH A. MEYERS. 

On the 2d instant, by Isaac Boileau, Esq. Mr. THOMAS 
SINCKLER, to Miss ELLEN PA'TTERSON, all of Ken- 
sington. 

On ‘Thursday evening, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, 
Mr. WM. ALDERMAN, to Miss LOUISA NELSON. 

On Thursday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. Charles P. 
Demme, Mr. CHARLES L. CHUR, to Miss MARY ANN 
TAYLOR, all of this city. 

On Tuesday morning, 3d instant, by the Rev. E. 8. Ely, 
Lieut. SAMUEL MEKCER, of the U. 8. Navy, to Miss 
MARY DRUMMOND, of this city. 

On Wednesday, the 25th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Hurley, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON GRATE, Esq. of Baltimore, 
to Miss CATHERINE RILEY, of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman, Mr, 
ANTHONY GEORGE, Jr. to Miss LUCINDA HAMIL: 
TON, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, by the same, Mr. WM. CAMP. 
BELL, to Miss MARY KATES, all of this city. 

On Tuesday morning, by the Rev. Mr. Alden, Mr. F. 
SISSON, of the firm of Audrews & Sisson, of New York, 
to HENRIETTA, only daughter of Joseph Blish, Esq. of 
this city. 

At New York, on Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Merwin, Mr. JOSEPIL W. FOLWELL, to Miss JULIA 
AUGUSTA SHIRMAN, both of Philadelphia. 


DIED. 


On Tuesday evening, Miss MARY ANN, daughter of 
the late Capt. Shubael Swan. 

Ou Monday afternoon, ELISHA HUGHES, infant son 
of G. W. Kirk, aged 18th months. 

On Thursday morning, MARY ALICE, daughter of 
Capt. Calvan Tubbs, in the 19th year of her age. 

On Tuesday afternoon, 3d instant, JOHN MARTINA 
CARDEZA, Esq. in the 69th year of his age. 

On Tuesday evening, in the 22d year of his age, after a 
short illness, ISAIAH 8. BELL, of this city, son of Isaiah 
Bell, of Wissahickon. 

On Tuesday morning, in 82d year of her age, Mrs. AG. 
NES GOMINGER, widow of the late Jonas Jacob Gom- 
inger. 

Un the 15th ult. at Montreal, of Asiatic Cholera, JOS, 
H. JONES, Wheetnght, late of this city, corner of Cherry 
Broad streets—ian industrious and ingenious me- 
chanic, 

On the Mrs. FRANCES WALTERS. 

On Sunday morning, Mrs. SARAH STEWARD, wife 
of Wm. Steward, aged 38 years. 

On the 7th inst. after a short illness, being on a visit to 
this city, MARGARETTA W. second daughter of L. 
Petty, Esq. of Savannah, Georgia, in the 12th year of her 
age. 

On Saturday morning, Mr. SAMUEL PAXSON, form- 
erly Hatter, of this city. 

On Saturday morning, Mrs. ANN HETRICK, of con- 
sumption of the lungs, in the 3lst year of her age. 

At Chalkley Hall, the residence of his grand father, 
JOHN W. KYLE, aged 2 years and 10 months. 

On Sunday afternoon, WILLIAM HULINGS COW. 
PERTHWAIT, in the 35th year of his age. 

On Monday morning, Mrs. MARY CAMPBELL, relict 
of the late ‘Thomas Campbell. 

Ou Sunday, after a short illness, ADALINE, only daugh- 
ter of John Alexander, aged 10 months and 5 days. 

On Sunday evening, eth inst. after a lingering illness, 
in the 6lst year of his age, Capt. THOMAS HEWITT. 

On Sunday morning, eth inst. JOS. GREAVES, infant 
son of Aleaxander Greaves, Jr. aged 15 months. 

On Saturday evening, 7th inst. in the 23d year of her 
age, JANE, daughter of the late Peter Penn Gaskell, Esq. 

On Saturday evening, after a lingering illness, Miss 
ANN, daughter of Mrs. Mary A. Reyan. 

At Carlisle, on Tuesday, Mrs. MARY D. MATION, wife 
of John D. Mahon, Esq. and daughter of the late Judge 
Duncan. 

On the 10th inst. MARY P. HALLOWELL, wife of 
Wim. 5S. Hallowell, in the 30th year of her age. 

Ou Tuesday worniug, after a short illness, in the 5th 
year of her age, REBECCA R. only daughter of William 
Newell. 
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